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ING’S } COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
MENT of GEN ER AL LITERATURE and SCIENCE.— 
The COURSE sf LECTURES for the Matriculated Students 
TUESDAY, the 5th of October next. 
DIVINITY... The Rev. the Princi a. 
Mat HE MAT TICS..Professor the ev. T.G. Hall, . A. 
ASSICS.. Professor the Rev. R. W. Browne, M.A 
EXOLISH LITERATURE. Professor the Rev. F. Maurice, M.A. 
The Classes for private Instruction in the Hebrew, Oriental, 
and other foreign Languages, will also be resumed on the same 
day. 
mbers are provided for such matriculated Students as are 
aes of residing in the College; and some of the Professors 
and Gegtiomen | connected with’ the College, receive Students 
eir hou: 
interther i information may be obtained i spon a eeicption st f at me 
Seeretary’s oe Principa 


T GLEBE HOUSE, GROVE HILL, 
CAMBERWEL 1 YOUNG LADIES receive a solid and 
accomplished & DUC ON, under the superintendence of 
iss MANN, who is pee TE to refer to the Rev. Thomas 
Dale, the Rev. Henry Melvill, and the Rev. Matthew Anderson. 
Terms, 40 geinens per annum ; to Parlour Boarders, 60. You 
Ladies in the neighbourhood are permitted to receive Lessons 0 
the Professors i in attendance. 
The Young Christian's Companion. By Miss 


Mann.—Souter, 131, Fleet-street ; Medes, Camberwell. 


XROVE HOUSE PREPARATORY ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, Brompton, Middlesex.—Mrs. W. 
ARNE continues to receive a limited number of YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. from the cfite of Four to Ten Years, to instruct 
= the | branches of Polite ‘and Classical Education, assisted 
by approved Masters, and invites the attention of Parents and 








Sept. 1, 184 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
MENT of ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, ARTS, 

4 MANUFACTU JRES.—The LECTURES will RE-CO: M- 
BMENCE | in this Department on TUESDAY, the 5th of October 


biviNiTy and MATHEMATICS--The Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A. 
MECHANICS. HYDRAULICS, OPTICS, the THEORY of 
MOVING POWERS and MACHINERY .. The Rev. H. 
cHEMISTRY, and METALLURGY ..J. JF Daniell, Esq. F.R.S. 
MIN ERAL ALOC Pot T coy Bg 

ai ee e 
EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOP YGhis. Wheatstone, Esq. 


RS. 
akc UTSCTURE, F PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of.. William 
jOskin 
BOMETRICAL, DRAWING..Thomas Bradle: 
fia NUFACTUR RING ART and MACHINERY. a Ga Cowper, Esq. 
SURVEYING and LEVELLING..Henry James Castle, Esq 
There is alee a Junior Class for Students not under Sion 
years o 
An further NGpuation may be obtained upon ap Hication at 
the Secretary 's J. LONSDALE, cipal, 








q]arv= IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 

TY of eepict NE.—Session 1841-42.—The WIN- 
TER TERM. will CO MENCE on FRIDAY, October 1.—Classes 
in 8 order in Livny the Lectures are delivered during the 


RIBWIFERY ana. the DISEASES of WOMEN and CHILDREN 
ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY..Professor Sharpey, M.D. 
Chet STRY.. Professor Grah an. 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY & ZOOLOGY..Prof. Grant, M.D. 
ANATOMY and PRACTICAL ANATOMY.. Professor Quain. 
MATERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS .. Professor 
MEDICINE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of — Professor 


Williams. 
SURGERY: ,PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of..Prof. Cooper, 
i Mr. Liston, Professor of Clinical Su ureery, 

PRACTICAL ANATOMY..The pupils will be directed in their 
studies during several hours os Mr. Ellisand Mr. Morton, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Zi and Dr. Sharpey. 

HOSPITAL PRACTICE daily throughout the year. 
Puysicians.--Dr. Williams, Dr. Thomson, Dr. Taylor. 
y+ RGEONS.- —_ s. Conner, Bie, Tes paneam, Mr. Quain. 

SSISTANT 

MEDICAL CLINICAL LECTURES, by Dr. Taylor, Professor 
of < — Medicine, twice a week; also by Dr. Williams and 
Dr. Thomson, each twice a week. 

SURGICAL CLINICAL LECTURES, once a week, by Mr. 

oper and Mr. Liston, each once a fortnight. 

The following Subjects will be peaks: during the Summer Term : 

soergeet Lindley, Ph. 

Nata Pare, 
PA‘ PHOLOGIGAL A MY”. Protessor Walshe, M.D. 
onl Panes IVE ANATOMY and ZOOLOGY (Elementary 
fessor Grant, 

PORENS Sic MEDICINE..Professor Thomson, M.D. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY..Professor Graham 
Prospectuses and  eoemad particulars may be obtained at the 

Office of the Colleg 
Several of the Professors admit students to tgelde, with them. 

M. SHARPEY, Deea of the Facult 
1841. CHAS. C. ATKINSON Secretary tot e Council. 

Lectures t sos Ae » Consess of the Faculty of Arts commence 

on the 15th of Oc 
_ The Junior School ‘opens on the 23rd of of September. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
JUNIOR SCHOOL ; fouien 1841-42. Under the Govern- 
ment of the Council of the Co! —_ 


Head Mas 
THOMAS H. KEY, 4. M. Professor of Latin in the College 
RENGY MALDEN Professor of Greek in the Collece. 
The SCHOOL will OBEN on THURSDAY, the 23rd of Sep- 
Po yg The Session is divided into three terms, viz.—from the 
2rd of September to Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, and 
from Easter to the 4th of August. 

The yearly payment for each pupil i is 15/., of which 5/. is paid 
in advance each term. The hours of attendance are ir a 
quarter past 9 to three quarters past 3. The afternoons of Wed- 
hesday and Saturday are devoted exclusively to drawing. 

The omneeets taught (without extra charge) are reading, 
writing, t € properties of the most familiar oliees, natural and 
artifictel; the English, Latin, Greek, French » and German lan- 
guages ; ancient and modern histo: ToS both physical 
and political ; arithmetic and boo keeping: the elements of 
mathematics and natural nd 

Any pupil may omit Greek, or Latin’ on Greek, and devote his 
whole attention to the other branches of educatio 

here is a general examination of — pupils at “the end of each 

session, and the prizes are then ee 
pete discipline of the School is maintained without corporal 

nis en 
A monthly meget of the conduct of each pupil is sent to his 
Parent or guar 

Further particulars yang be be shtsined at the Office of the Collage. 

CHAS. NSON, Secretary to the Counci 

The Lectures in the coe of the Faculty of Medicine com- 
Mence on the Ist of October ; those of the Faculty of Arts on the 
WSth of October. 

August 27, 1841. 3 

Several of the Masters receive Boarders. 


Au 
The 








to her —— — interests the Pupil in his studies 
ca ensures his Rrogr: r the more perfect acquisition of 
the idiom of the language, a French Attendant is resident in the 
house, which is spacious and replete with every comfort. The 
terms commence from the time of entrance. 


RIVATE TUTOR.—A GrapuareE (B.A.) of 
Cambridge, who was a Wran ngler, and high in classical 
honours, wishes to form an ENGAGEMENT (for one or two 
years) with Pupils, to prepare them for the Universities, or 
otherwise, in the higher branches of Classics and Mathematics. 
The Advertiser would be happy to enter a family, either at 
home or abroad, in the above eapacity ; or would, if a perma- 
nent arrang nm, receive Pupils at his 





ement were agreed upo 
Apartments, or attend them at their homes.—Address (paid) 
D.D., Symons’ Library, Brompton. 


ISSIONARY PRIZE ESSAY.—The Com- 
mittee deeply regret that owing to the ill health and 
absence from the country of some of the Adjudicators, so much 
time has elapsed without a decision being come to; but from a 
meeting with the majority of the n 
tions receive a the others, there is now every prospect of 
an early decisio' 
Glasgow, 24th ‘August, 1841. 


LECTROTYPE.—J. PAYNE, Encraver, 

22, Flect-ctoons nearly opposite Chancery-lane, has brought 
out a new form of Electrotype Apparatus, price 12s., for copying 
Medals, Antique a, Letter Seals, &c. It will copy twelve 
or more at one time, by merely i termnersing the subject to be 
copied in the liquid, without the nt objection of fingering 
the solutions used. Ladies can now w practise this useful and en- 
tertaining process witbout soiling their hands. The Apparatus 
may be seen in action, and the required instructions given to the 
purchaser. It is acknowledged (by those conversant with this 
modern discovery) to be the m and 
apparatus yet in use. 

‘ountry friends can have them Serwanted: also the prepared 

Moulds, Wax Impressions, Plaster Casts, 


XERCISE. — GYMNASTICS, FENCING, 
and SINGLE-STICK.—Gentlemen n requiring B) EXERCISE 
ONLY, Mr. ROLAND'S plan of teachi STICS is 
highly ‘beneficial to health. e graceful Sititades-the salutes 
—the carte-and-tierce—and @ parades, are systematically 
arranged and taught in six or eight lessons.—To Gentlemen who 
take an interest in Sword-Defence, Mr. Roland's System of 
Gymnastics is the surest foundation for attaining the nti 
of the Art of Fencing, Seate-stick, or Broad-sword.—Amateur 
Fencing tice as us 
No. 54, Great ‘Queen-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 


ALUABLE PAINTINGS.—Mr. Crarx has 
the honour to inform the Lobilite ond, Gentry, that he 

has _ received instructions et ame VATE TREATY, 
a Choice Collection of PICTURES, of the Italian, Flemish, 
Dut tch, and Modern School ; viz. A Grand Landscape, Poussin— 
Rich h Interior, Cuyp—Sbi nipping: | —— es = very fine—Exterior, 
highly finished Ruys sel. Barsce 0, Carlo Dolci, 
Guido, Renni, Brakenberg, A. Kauffman, Elder Williams, and 
others.—To be viewed at Mr. Clark's, katate Agent, &c. 23, 
Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


























Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on bd AY, September "7, and two following days, at 


1 o'clock MISC Eri 

SCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS, in various Depart- 
ments of Literature; among which are—Cluveri Italia, Sicilia, 
et Germania Anti ua, 4 vols.—Jebb de Vita Marie Scotorum 
Reginz, 2 vols.—Barry’s Series of Etchings—Neal’s Views of 
Gentlemen's Seats, 6 vols. L.p.—Encyclopedia Metro, litana— 
Gebelin Monde Primitif, 9 vols.—Stewart’s Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, 3 vols. —Pictorial Shakespere, 4 vols.—Do. Bible, 
3 vols.—Do. History of England, 4 vols.—Quarterly Review, from 
the commencement to 1840—Bampton ture Sermons, 35 ag 

—Jones’s Works, 12 vols.—Aristophanis Comedie Bekkeri, 5 


vols.—Byro' ife an ~_ 17 vols.—Hume & Smollett’s 
Engin nd fbx Hughes, 21 vols. &c. Also a large Collection of 
ODER N nd KOMANCES; together with an ex- 


Gaus Assortment of *STATIO INER 
And on FRIDAY, Se ee 
About 270 Dozens of FINE E OLD WINES, 


comprising Bart, Pale and Brows 3 herry ; Lisbon; Cham- 
pasne, & The Wines bey tasted the day ‘before and morn- 
of sale.e and eee ad at the Rooms. 


din a few days, 

A Valuable Collection of BOOKS in Quires anc 
Boards, comprising the Entire ey and Cop: prright of 
Aikin’s Elements of Physiol antities o/ rke’: 
Cc hemical Catechism—Rubie's Brinen't Celestial Atlas—Smith's 
Poteny. » y Macgillieray— fhe Reformer's Portrait Ga) éry— 

rguson’s Roman Republic, 5 vols.—Fosbroke’s Encylopedia 
of f AntiquitiesGell’s Itinerary of Greece--Hooke’ 's Roman His- 
tory, 6 vols.—Kames" History of Man, 3 vols.—Miller’s Gar- 
dener’s and Botanists Dictionary, 4 vols.—Moore's Works, 7 
vols.—Smith’s Antiquities of London and its Environs—Sta' flord 
Gallery—Costume of Great Britain and Ireland, by Smith— 
Calmet’ s Dictionary of the Bible, 5 vel. 3; &c. &e. 
* Liberal seco at Booka: E offered on Property ; and large 
ol ed Collections of ts, &c., promptly disposed o! 
y Public Competition, 








HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—The full 
ing Price will be for cl d perfect Ci 
of "No. 68.—BiLis and Apv waTiss uante for yee 4 
Number (No. 71), should be sent on or before me 20th. 

H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East 


HEAP BOOKS—HEATHS LIST of 
SECOND-HAND CLASSICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS will be sent, free of expense, to Gentleman for- 
warding his address to 294, Lincoln’s Inn- fiel 8, London. 








pENTCY G. at 4 and 5, York-street, Covent-garden, 
Y G. BOHN’s GUINEA CATALOGUE 
BOOKS, } in one remarkably thick volume 8vo. extend- 
ing to 2, xt half-bound red morocco, with flexible back. 
It comprehen is above three hundred thousand volumes, in every 
department of Literature and the Fine Arts, and in most Lan- 
a es. pod t in the largest assortment ever olfered for sale by a 
ler. Moderate prices are affixed to all the fine and 
curjous _-*. and reduced prices to most of the modern publi- 
cations ; and up of five d bibliographical notices 
are interspersed. There are ion books of importance, old or 
new, English or foreign, but what may be procured from the 

Advertiser, whose stock is daily increasing. 

The price of the Catalogue will be allowed to gentlemen 
making 5 porchases to the extent of 20/., or it will be Telunded on 
a the Catalogue within six months. 

Pustic Lisraates and Literary Institutions in all parts of 
the world may obtain the Catalogue gratis, on applying for it by 
post, with instructions how to send it. 

Asthere are several firms similar in name, please to observe 
the address, and to prevent mistakes, order 

HENRY G. BOHN’S GUINEA CATAL OGUE, 
4anv 5, YORK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN., 


TO HEIRS PRESUMPTIVE, OR PARTIES EXPECTANT OF 
REVERSIONS. 
HE FAMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, 


in addition to its ordinary business of Assuring Lives, 
giant ing hangin, and a poovenes, for the contingency of future 
ilies, underta! ranch of Assurance which is entirely 
—that of a: I ring against the contingency of a future 
Child « - Children who might become Heirs 
By the payment of an Annual "Prouiam for a determinate 
number of years, the Society will assure to a present Heir or Re- 
versioner, a sum of money payable in the event of his Title to 
the Estate or the Reversion being defeated by the birth of a 


Child. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 








No. 12, Chatham-place. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, established at YORK, 1824, and 
empowered by Act of Parliament.—C: ‘apital, 500, 
Patrons—The Archbp. of York | Sir G. Strickland. Bart. M.P. 
The Marquis of Londonderry Sir Francis Lawle , Bart. 
Earl Fitzwilliam Sir W. B. Cooke, Bart. 
The Earl of Tyreonnel Sir W. A. In gilby, Bart. 
The Earl of Zetland Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart 
The Ear! of Yarborough Sir E. M. Vavasour, Ba: 
The a manent Gloucester and| Sir 8S. Crompton, Bart. M. P, 
The Archdeacon of York 
The | Bisho of Ri a Archdeacon of the East Riding 
Viscount Mo The Archdeacon of Cleveland’ 
Lord Wharncliffe * no. Henry Lowther, Esq. M.P. 
Lord Feversham G. F. Barlow, fice. 
Lord Hotham, M.P. Robert Cracroft, 
Lage Howden, K.C.S. K.L.H. poner: Denison Esqe 








tmarshe, 
Lord Wenlock Hortin Stapylton, Esq. 
Lord wopler, M.P. hompson, 
Hon. E. R. | Lak - Wyvill, Esq. 


© ig my Yonleck. Escrick Park. 
Sheriff Hutton Park. 


Bankers—Messrs. Swann Clough. ry Co. Yor! 
Actuary and Secretary— Newman. v ork. 
London Agent for the Life Department—Mr. Ed Edward Henwood, 
46, Watling-street, City. 


The steady and increasing support which this Gomocny has 
received during the seventeen years of its establishment, is the 
best proof of the ene which the public reposes in its sta- 
bility and and liberal 
The attention of The Briss is URANCES a called to the terms 
of this Company for LIFE IN! CES, and to the distinction 
which is made between Mace and Fema ce lives. 
The following extracts from the Tables (complete Copies of 
which, with = Rates for the intermediate Ages and for terms 
of years, ma had, on apriication, at the Office in Lu 4 
of any of ‘the “Agents. ) will show the Annual Premiums requi 
for securing 100/., payable on the decease of 





Age A MALE. |AFEMALE. ae A MALE. |A FEMALE, 
nex! nex 

yg Whole Life Premiums. birth Whole Life Premiums, 
ay. day. 

w }£176 \)£1 54 4 | £311 6 | £3 32 
13 193 170 50 419 313 3 
16 1no3 1 610 53 4 6 426 
20 140 iu 6 56 540 440 
23 117 0 113 8 60 660 512 6 
26 203 116 2 63 740 69 6 
®30 250 119 9 66 8640| 70 8 
33 266 2 210 70 0 04 976 
36 213 0 264 73 1116 2 126 
40 219 9 212 0 76 131 9 
43 35 3 217 2 80 15 12 10 











® Exrample—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
insure 1000/. payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
22/. 10s. Od.; and a Lady of the same age, can secure the same 
sum, for an annual payment of 19/. 17s. 6d. 


FIRE INSURANCES are also effected by this Company atthe 
most moderate terms. FARMING STOCK insured without the 
Average Clause. 

Agents have been appointed in most of the principal towns, 
of whom, 89 as well as at the Office in York, every information 
may be ha 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no Appointments 
have been made ; sie ‘ommissions allowed are such as to render 
the Agencies worth 7 the attention of respectable Parties. Ap- 
plications to be ma‘ 

Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 
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ATIONAL LOAN FUND SOCIETY, for 
granting Life Assurances, Deferred Annuities, &c. &c., 
26, Cornhill.—Capital, 500,000/,, Em wered by Act of Parliament. 
irectors—T, LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. Chairman. 
John Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S.| John Rawson, Esq. 
John Griffith Frith, Esq. John Riddle Stodart, Esq. 
H. Gordon, Esq. Clement Tabor, 


George Lungley, Esq. oseph Thompson, & 
Auhiore-Prof Wheatsione, F.R.S.; Prof. G 
Actuary—W . S. B. Woolhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. . 
Solicitors—Messrs. Sweet, Sutton, Ewens and Ommanney, 
6, Basinghall-street. ? 

The ad convenience, economy, and securit offered 
by the plans and loan principle of Life Assurance and Deferred 
Annuities, originated by this Office, are worthy the serious con- 
sideration and comparison with other systems by those contem- 
plating Provision for a Family. for Ol e,or as a collateral 
money security.—See the detailed Plans and last Annual Reports 
of the Society, to be had at the Office, at any of its Branches, or 
on application will be forwarded post free. 

F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Secretary. 
ONDON, 


EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
GUARANTEED MUTUAL and PROPRIETARY LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Charlotte-row, Mansion House, 
and 19, Regent-street, London; 21, St. Andrew-street, Edin- 
urgh; Fleet-street, Dublin, 
Directors—Alex. Anderson, Esq. 
Jobn Atkins, Keg 
James Bidden, Esq. 








Kennett Kingsford, Esq. 

John M‘Guffie, Esq. 

John Maclean Lee, Esq. 

J. Marmaduke Rosseter, Ee. 

Alexander Robertson, 4. 
Managing Director. 


Captain F, Brandreth. 

Vice- Admiral Robt. Honyman 

Benjamin Ifill, Esq. 

John Johnson, Esq. Alderman 

Solicitors— Messrs. Palmer, France & Palmer. 
z Secretary—F. Edgell, Esq. R 
Important tmprovemonts have been introduced into Life 
ssurance Brartice by this Company. 

THE POLICIES ARE INDEFEASIBLE AND INDISPU- 
TABLE, unless they have been obtained by fraudulent misre- 
presentation. The t oard of Directors satisfy themselves upon 
the various questions proposed before they enter into contracts 
of assurauce, and frame their policies in such terms as to pre- 
clude all future — as to their validity, and thus render 
them indisputable and negotiable documents of future debt 
against the Company. Parties may be assured either upon the 
participating or non-participating plan ; the assured are relieved 
of all responsibility, and the participating class is entitled to the 
whole of the profits upon that branch of the business. 

Table to assure 100/. with addition of profits. 
Age 35 Age 40 Age 45 | Age 50 Age 55 
£2 2 7)£21510| £3 5 0] £315, 5] £4 10 7| £5 13 8 

Persons interested in the lives of nominees or debtors may for 
a trifling extra premium be relieved from the risk of their poli- 
cies being forfeited by the parties going to foreign countries. 

ne-half of the premiums may remain un aid for seven years, 
affording a greater facility for loan transactions and family pro- 
visions than any other plan which has been suggested. 
Credit Table to assure 100/, payable at death. 
Age 20 | Age 25 Age 30 Age 40 Age 45 | Age 50 
£0 18 ol£1 0 7/£1 3 71/4111 514116 6| £2 3 9 

The usual commission allowed to solicitors and agents, and 

medical gentlemen are in all cases remunerated for their reports. 


’ 7 
TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cheapside, London. Established 1808. 
Directors—Sir ‘Thomas Turton, Bart. Chairman, 
_ J.D, Hume, Esq. Deputy Chairman 
The Hon. Sir Courtenay Boyle 
John Oliver Hanson, Esq. 
William Laforest, Esq. 
Donald Maclean. Esq. Joseph Pulley, Esq. 

Moses Mocatta, Esq. John Peter Rasch, Esq. 
Actuary, Charles Ansell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Surreyor—Thomas Hopper, Esq. 

Assistant Surveyor—Thomas Lloyd, Esq. 
Soliciter—William Bovill, Esq. . 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—The attention of the Public has, in 
the advertisements and proposals of this Company of late years, 
been called to a ‘Table of Additions applicable to and expectant 
on Policies of particular dates and ages ; the Directors now beg 
to submit the following statement of Claims actually paid, shew- 
ing the Sums respectively assured and the Bonuses thereon, and 
they request, in order to show the advantageous plan of Assur- 
ance proposed by this Company, that Persons desirous of effect- 
ing Assurances on their Own Lives or on the Lives of Others, 
will compare the statement now submitted, with the Addition 
or Bonus of any of the other Offices which may apply to a Policy 
issued by them since 1816, when the Atlas Company adopted the 
Bonus System. ; ‘ “tye . 
Statement of Claims paid on Policies effected in London or 
through an Agent in Great Britain. 


Age 25 





James William Ogle Esq. 
Emanuel Pacifico. M.D. 
William George Prescott, Esq. 
















































4 ; Es 
° all 3 eg as Ss 
— + “| 2 &) 38 Io £23 
a) el g #| 6 -oan 
i} wh Sl aele!] £2 istic 
& ze 2|2/38| S< [est 
& | Name of Life Assured. |5*| <2] 5) | Se |Ze ae 
° # 3 & i ee 
: Teg | 3 |ntt® 
S ee a| $@ |238e 
. ba)@) || 68 |Ssc= 
> ipee 
= & a ‘a es 
oe £.| £.| £.| £. 5. d.| £. s.d. 
219]. M. William IV. .++..-| 14 | 3000|1063) 4068) 35 12 0) 2 10 10 
ii HL Bake | | 9 5021 
1458, Mrs. N. Hyd cesses) 20] 400] 284] 684) 71 00/311 O 
3729| Mr. Nathaniel Barling ---«| 13 | 300) 107] 407) 35 13 4) 2 14 10 
5610 Admiral Sir W. Sidney | 
SMIth .sescccesececeeses| 8 | 1700) 324)2024) 19 12:2 7 8 
3422\ The late Duke of Argyll.-| 14 | 5000/1453) 6453) 29 12:215 2 
3604] The lateEarl ofClarendon| 12 | 2500)1120/3620) 4416 0) 311 8 
687) M. S. (Berks) « w+| 21 | 400) 437/ 837]100 50/5 4 1 
1202|Sir John Deas | 
G.C.B, cosececee 21 | 500) 208] 808] 61 12 0} 218 8 
1103 Rev. Job W. Baugh e+| 21. |1500) 767/2267| 51 27/2 8 8 
1578 Rev. Thomas Crompton..! 20! 500! 350) 85u! 70 0 310 0 





Persons assured for the whole term of Life in Great Britain or 
Ireland respectively, will haye an Addition made to their Policies 
every seventh year, or an equivalent Reduction will be made in 
the future payments of Premium, at the option of the Assured. 

The Fourth Septennial Valuation was made up to Christmas 
1844.—Assurances for Short-periods may pow be effected in this 
Office at considerably reduced rates of Premium. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—In addition to the benefit of the late 
Reduction in the Kates of Premiums, this Company offers to 
Assurers the advantage of an allowance for the loss of Rent of 
Buildings rendered untenantable by Fire. 9 

Policies falling due at Michaelmas should be renewed within 
fifteen days from that period. 

The Company's Rates and Proposals may be had at the Office 
in London, or of any of the Agents in the Country, who are 
authorized to report on the Raat of Lives proposed for 
Assurance. | HEN DESBOROUGH, Secretary. 

g2, Cheapside, Sept. 1841. 

*,* The Directors are desirous of appointing Agents in those 


LOCKE’S SYSTEM 
CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION, 


RESTORING THE METHOD OF TEACHING FORMERLY 
PRACTISED IN 


ALL PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





‘We do amiss to spend seven or eight years in scraping 
together so much miserable Latin and Greek, as may be 
learned otherwise easily and delightfully in one year.”"— 
Milton. 

*,* By means of these Works, that excellent System of 
Tuition is effectually restored which was established by Dean 
Colet, Erasmus, and Lily, at the foundation of St. Paul's 
School, and was then enjoined by Authority of the State, to 
be adopted in all other Public Seminaries of Learning 
throughout the kingdom. 
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INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS; 
WITH 

THE ORIGINAL TEXT, IN WHICH THE QUANTITY OF 

THE DOUBTFUL VOWELS IS DENOTED; CRITICAL 


AND EXPLANATORY NOTES, 
&e. &e. 


Each Volume 2s. 6d. cloth, 


Latin. 
1. PHLEDRUS'S FABLES OF SOP. 
2. OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. Book I. 


VIRGIL’S A.NEID. Book I. 

4. PARSING LESSONS TO VIRGIL. 

5. CASSAR’S INVASION OF BRITAIN. 

6. TACITUS'S LIFE OF AGRICOLA. Part I. 


Greek. 
. LUCTAN’S DIALOGUES. Selections. 
. THE ODES OF ANACREON. 
HOMER'S ILIAD. Book I. 
. PARSING LESSONS TO HOMER. 
. XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA. Book I. 
3. HERODOTUS'S HISTORIES. Selections. 


et oe 


Italian. 
STORIES FROM ITALIAN WRITERS, ALFTERT, 
BARETTI, CASTIGLIONE, &c. 


French. 
SISMONDI: THE BATTLES OF CRESSY AND 
POICTIERS. 


German. 
STORIES FROM GERMAN WRITERS. 


Hebrew Bible. 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS IN ENGLISH HEBREW, ac- 
companied by an Interlinear Translation, substantially the 
same as the Authorised English Version, Philological Notes, 
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For FIRE and LIFE TASURANCE, and ANNUITIE 

or an FE INS NCE, an TIES. and 

PURCHASE of REVERSIONS and LIFE CONTINGENCIES” 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 

The whole poms up and invested, and entirely independent of 
the amount of premiums received: thereby affording to persons 
Assured an immediate available fund for the payment of the 
most extensive losses, without liability of partnership, and 
free from uncertainty as to the result, of their engagements— 
which the Directors consider to be highly important to those 
who effect Insurances in the capacity o Trustees, or otherwise 
in the performance of a specific trust or duty. 

Insurances may be effected with this Company to the extent 
of 10,000/. on a single life, if approved. 

June, 1841. y Order of the Board,) 

_ JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary, 
Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or other in- 
formation, may be obtained at the Offices in London, and of the 
Company’s Agents in the Country ; and where Agents are not 
appointed, persons in active life, and desirous of the appoint- 
ment, may apply to the Secretary. 
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This Office unites the advantages of a mutual association with 
the security of a Proprietary vy ge and affords every Heys 4 
of mode for the Assurance of Life. It allows credit for the b 
of its premiums for the first five years, at a fixed rate; offers the 
alternative of increasing or decreasing rates; or upon a tempo- 
rary scale; and, by assuring sums to become payable at a given 
age, secures a provision for advanced life. Its Policies are not 
forfeited immediately if the Premium remain overdue; an 
fraud only, not error, vitiates them. ‘The business of the Office 
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Age next To Insure 1001. Payable at Death. . 
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le on the attainment of a given Age, or at Death, 
whichever happen first. 
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JOSEPH BERRIDGE, Secretary. _ 





and a Grammatical Introduction. By William Gr field 
MR.A.S. 3rd edition. 8vo. Price 8s.; or with the original 
Text in Hebrew Characters, 10s. 6d. 


Also, to accompany the Latin and Greek Series, 


THE LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR, 
2s. 6d. cloth. 


THE LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR, 
3s. 6d. cloth. 


The Examples of Syntax in these Grammars are taken from 
the above books of Virgil and Cesar, Homer and Xenophon. 
The Connexion of the several Parts, as well as the general 
Principle and Authority of the whole Series, is exhibited at 
large in 
AN ESSAY, EXPLANATORY OF THE 
SYSTEM. 


Price 2s. 6d. boards. 





Printed for TAYLOR & WALTON, 


This day is published, in 1 vol. fcap. 8vo.. a new edition. price 7s. 
URES on the HISTORY of LITERA- 

TURE, ANCIENT and MODERN. 
FREDERICK SCHLEGEL. ‘ 

** A wonderful performance—better than anything we as yet 
have on the subject in our own language.”— Quarterly Review. 

* By far the most rational and profound view of the history of 
literature, which has yet been presented to Europe. —Black- 
wood’s Magazine. D 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ; and 22, Pall Mall, 
London. 

DE CANDOLLE’S BOTANY—NEW ILLUSTRATED 

EDITION. , 
Just published, in 2 hand vols. 8vo. with 23 Plates, price 15s. 
a 2nd edition oO 
EGETABLE ORGANOGRAPHY ; or, x. 
Analytical Description of the ans of Plants. . 
De CANDOLLE: translated pt —'; by BROUGHTON 


From the German of 








INGDON, Esq. : rin 
Prof, De Candolle holds the highest rank amon living bota- 
nists, his system is now universally followed, an his writings 


are standard works in botanical literature. This translation of 
n acknowledged to be the 
most comp om p ve, and PRACTICALLY 
work of the kind in the English language. In o ¢ 
the work more generally accessible to the public, the price of 
this edition has been considerably reduced. 
Reviews of the First Edition: , 
“ 4 great desideratum to the English reader.”” The Botanist.— 
“ This edition of one of its author's must valuable works canpot 
fail to prove acceptable and highly useful to the English student 
of botany. It is vigorously translated, and got u ve 
some style.”” Monthly Keview.—* An indispensable addition to the 
botanical library."’"— Literary Gazette. 
London; Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row 5 Houl- 
Bookselle 


his Introduction to Botany has 











towns or places where there are at poet none acting for this 
Company; application to be made by letter to the Secretary. 
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The History of the Western Empire ; from its 
Restoration by Charlemagne to the Accession 
of Charles V. By Sir Robert Comyn. 2 vols. 
Allen & Co. 

Ir is a gratifying sign of the times, that the 
History of what are commonly called the Dark 
Ages has become a favourite subject of study, 
not merely with the learned, but with general 
yeaders; and that our Teutonic ancestors, instead 
of being regarded as barbarians, are recognized 
as the originators of many of our best institu- 
tions, and the first assertors of those privileges 
which entitle us to rank as freemen. “ Le moyen 
dge,” says St. Girardin, with equal truth and 
force, “ c’est nous ;’’ we search its records for the 
history of ourselves; we find in it the germs of 
our laws and of our literature, of our public 
government and of our private economy; and 
though we have to look elsewhere for the sources 
of our religion, we still find principles established 
among our German forefathers which readily 
incorporated with Christianity, and modified the 
form in which it has been presented to us. 

Sir Robert Comyn, Chief Justice of Madras, 
has employed the intervals of leisure in his judi- 
cial functions to examine the history of the 
period between the time when modern society 
began to assume a definite form under Charle- 
magne, and the time when that form had ac- 
quired sufficient strength and consistency to 
develope itself in modern civilization. The social 
elements were matured under the protection of 
the Empire and the Papacy; but in the time of 
Charles V. they had grown too strong to be re- 
tained under guardianship, and they seized upon 
the emancipation which had been unwisely re- 
fused. 

Sir Robert has the merit of distinctly keeping 
in view the unity of his subject. Varied as were 
the political revolutions between the days of 
Charlemagne and Charles V., yet during the 
whole time, one thing was constant, the progress 
of humanity ; and this is, therefore, the historian’s 
clue through the labyrinth of tedious wars and 
more tedious intrigues. In the beginning of the 
eighth century, there were but three nations 
which had any reasonable prospect of obtaining 
the guidance of civilization,—the Greeks, the 
Saracens, and the Franks. Wealth, knowledge, 
implicit submission to a single head, and an im- 
pregnable capital, enabled the Greeks to bear 
up against their more valiant and vigorous com- 
petitors; but they were already acting on the 
defensive, they had lost the hope of gaining 
anything new, and were satisfied to retain what 
they already possessed. 

Bigotry nerved the arms and fired the spirits 
of the Saracens, but the flame was too fierce to 
last, and the Khaliphs were fast sinking into the 
lusurious indolence which has been the bane of 
all oriental dynasties. The Franks, therefore, 
bold, restless, and daring, felt that a glorious 
career was before them, when led by a monarch 
“who sealed treaties with the pommel of his 
sword, and made them respected with its point.” 
Western Europe soon felt that it had a master, 
and the Pope only echoed the general voice, when 
he proclaimed Charlemagne Emperor of the 

est. 

“Europe now beheld once more two emperors. 
But how different their situations! In the East, 
Constantine, the legitimate successor of his father 

lay blind and captive; whilst his ambitious 
mother Irene wielded the sceptre she had wrung 
from the hand of her son, and governed the still de- 





creasing territories of the empire. In the West, 
shone forth Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, the | 
hereditary lord of a regal dominion, the conqueror of | 





nations, and the founder of a new dynasty. III as 
the proud Irene might brook this assumption of the 
imperial title, her weakness compelled her to dis- 
semble. Her throne was shaken by internal discord; 
the favourable moment for her destruction was 
eagerly watched ; and she opened a negociation with 
Charlemagne, which included a proposal of her mar- 
riage with that monarch and the consequent union of 
the ancient and modern empires.” 

Irene’s death put an end to this curious nego- 
ciation, which is chiefly remarkable for showing 
how fondly the Byzantines clung to the belief 
that they were the true heirs of the Czsars. 
This delusion they never abandoned, it kept 
them perpetually jealous of western civilization, 
and excluded them from all share in its progress. 

Though unable to write, Charlemagne ton 
the value of literature and the arts; he evinced 
the benefits he had himself obtained from them, 
through the medium of his councillors in the 
laws he enacted and the institutions he founded. 
In return, he bestowed an enlightened patronage 
on men of letters who flocked to his court from 
every part of Europe. 

“ These strenuous exertions in favour of civilization 
may fairly entitle this prince to the surname of ‘ The 
Great.’ Born at a time when idolatry and supersti- 
tion usurped the place of religion ; when the sciences 
of government and legislation were a mystery ; when 
literature and art were neglected and unknown; this 
renowned emperor soared above the cloud which 
covered the face of Europe, and became himself the 
luminary from which others derived their light. But 
to his unjustifiable and successful aggressions upon 
the neighbouring nations he probably owed his 
honourable appellation; and in the eyes of his bar- 
barous contemporaries the blood-stained conqueror 
of the Saxons was an object of higher estimation than 
the reviver and encourager of the peaceful arts.” 

A line of such monarchs would have esta- 
blished one despotism throughout Western Eu- 
rope. It was, therefore, fortunate that his son 
Louis should have been the weakest of sove- 
reigns ; and perhaps it was beneficial that his 
weakness should be most apparent in his contest 
with the clerical power. He consented to be 
tried by an assembly of bishops, and submitted 
to receive the tonsure, when sentence was pro- 
nounced against him. 

* The spectacle of a Monarch deposed by a Synod 
of priests was new to the world, and excited a spirit 
of re-action, which quickly operated in favour of the 
fallen and injured Prince. Even the younger Lewis 
was touched by his father’s misfortunes, and remon- 
strated with his brother Lothaire on the rigour of the 
Emperor's confinement. But had the heart of Lo- 
thaire been left to its own dictates, the voice of duty 
and compassion might have been lifted in vain. He 
was touched by the news that all France and Ger- 
many were in arms; and that his brothers Lewis and 
Pepin were marching onwards to his destruction. 
Lothaire fled with precipitation into Burgundy, 
leaving the fallen Emperor at liberty to remount his 
throne. But the scrupulous Lewis, having been de- 
graded by the Church, refused to re-assert his power 
unless absolved by the voice of the clergy ; nor did 
he resume the imperial ensigns till the idle ceremony 
had been completed.” 

The dismemberment of the empire was the 
necessary result of these events; the principle 
which had given it unity was destroyed, and the 
clergy had not yet sufficient organization or in- 
fluence to hold the parts together by ecclesiastical 
bonds. Feudalism triumphed over monarchy, 
and then prepared for the conquest of the Church, 
to which it was indebted for its first victory. 
Otho may be considered the first of the “ feudal” 
emperors, having been elected by the German 
princes, and having made their vote his sole 
claim to the diadem. The vices of Pope John 
XII. gave him a more than plausible pretext for 
interfering with the papacy, and subjecting it to 
the empire. 

* When the scandals and impurities of the Papal 








Court were first represented to Otho, he was induced 
to hope that the vices of John might be corrected 
with his advance in years; and that the unlicensed 
passions of the Boy (such was the imperial appella- 
tion for the head of the Church) would subside with 
his’ increasing age. But though, in this soothing 
hope, he listened with indifference to the debauche- 
ries of the Lateran, he was aroused by a rumour 
which more immediately concerned himself. The 
deposed son of Berenger had landed at Civita Vec- 
chia, and had been joyfully received by the Pope in 
Rome. Thither, therefore, the Emperor hastened, 
and in a solemn council the crimes of John were 
investigated. Homicide, Perjury, Sacrilege, and In- 
cest, were all included in the accusation; and the 
assembly heard with horror that the Pope in his 
orgies had drunk the health of the Devil, and in his 
gaming invoked the aid of Jupiter, of Venus, and of 
other diabolical powers. The summons to answer 
these charges was replied to by John with threats of 
excommunication; his deprivation was therefore 
pronounced, and Leo VIII. was elected in his place. 
At the same time the Romans bound themselves by 
oath never in future to consecrate a Pope until the 
election had received the approval of the Emperor.” 

The deliverance of the papacy from the im- 
perial yoke was owing to Hildebrand, or as he 
was called when Pope, Gregory VII. It was 
chiefly owing to this extraordinary man, that the 
Franconian dynasty failed to extend the imperial 
authority into a despotism; and, in consequence 
of the defeat, submitted to fresh restrictions from 
their vassals. 

“The supreme government was gradually trang- 
ferred from the Emperor to the Diets, in which the 
States ecclesiastical and temporal deliberated upon 
public measures. To the first class belonged the 
archbishops, bishops, and abbots; to the second, the 
dukes, princes, counts, and superior nobles; who 
together formed the great Germanic body. The in- 
ferior nobles and independent gentry appear, how. 
ever, to have taken part in extraordinary delibera- 
tions: and in the election of the sovereign of the 
kingdom. The diets were convoked by the Emperor; 
or in his absence by the archbishop of Mentz, as pri- 
mate and arch-chancellor of Germany; and the 
States were bound to attend, under pain of various 
forfeitures. Having met at the place appointed, the 
object of the consultation was at once proposed, and 
summarily decided on; so that the Diets were rarely 
of any long duration. Still, however, where the 
matter was too pressing to admit the delay of regu- 
larly summoning the States, the Emperor claimed 
the privilege of acting on his own decision, fortified 
by the advice of such dukes and princes as surrounded 
his person; and these great vassals availed them- 
selves of this distinction to assume a more decided 
share in the government than the inferior nobility.” 

Royal power, feudalism, and the Church, were 
the three elements that contended for supre- 
macy when the empire devolved on the house 
of Hohenstauffen. A new political element 
appeared just in time to check the ambition of 
this powerful dynasty, the spirit of municipal 
freedom in the cities of Lombardy. Repeated 
victories seemed to have established the inde- 
pendence of the cities in Northern Italy. 

“ But whilst they struggled against the imperial 
thraldom, they unfortunately forgot the expediency 
of union; and endeavoured to tear each other in 
pieces. Not a year elapsed without some instance of 
this lamentable warfare. Milan, mindful of her an- 
cient animosities, spared no occasion to harass Cre- 
mona, and completely succeeded in depressing Pavia. 
Bologna was the avowed enemy of Modena; Pla- 
centia was intent upon the reduction of Parma. Thus 
the boasted liberty of Lombardy became a curse; 
and many were driven to seek protection in the 
alliance of the Emperor.” 

Frederic II. was not slow in availing himself 
of such an opportunity ; he laid siege to Brescia, 
the weakest of the cities opposed to him, and on 
his success the fate of Italian liberty was staked. 

“ The devoted city was invested, and attacked by 
all the engines of assault which the art of war afforded, 
In imitation of his grandfather's cruelty at Crema, 
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he endeavoured to protect his besieging towers from 
the missiles of the Brescians by exposing upon them 
his prisoners; whilst the unhappy victims continued 
to exhort their fellow-citizens to redouble their efforts 
for freedom. The skill of a Spanish engineer baffled 
all the assaults of the besiegers ; by several success- 
ful sallies they harassed and thinned the enemy ; 
and on one occasion the Emperor himself narrowly 
escaped being captured. It is to the eternal honour 
of Brescia that her constancy and valour were the 
means of preserving the independence of Lombardy. 
Wearied of this unprofitable siege Frederic drew off 
his thousands, burnt his engines, and retired to Cre- 
mona. From that hour the commencement of his 
ruin may be dated.” 

With Frederic the glory of the Hohenstauffen 
expired. The kingdom of Sicily was wrested 
from his family by the Popes, and given to 
Charles of Anjou, and his grandson was taken 

risoner in a gallant attempt to recover his in- 
eal The fate of this noble youth, who 
was condemned to be publicly executed by the 
vindictive Charles, is related with great spirit 
and feeling. 

“The fate of the young Conrad was now to be 
decided, and Charles summoned a council to adjust 
this momentous point. In that assembly it was re- 
solved that the grandson of Frederic II. should 
perish asa rebel and a traitor on a public scaffold, 
and with him the Duke of Austria and his other 
noble associates were doomed to suffer. A formal 
process was prepared against them, and sentence of 
death awarded. ‘The royal boy protested against 
this fiendish resolution: less affected by the terrors 
of death than by the indignity of his fate, his mag- 
‘nanimity never forsook him: he bowed to the will 
of heaven, but his spirit revolted at the thought of 
his illustrious blood being shed, as a common male- 
factor, in that capital where his forefathers had been 
crowned and obeyed. But his cruel destiny was 
irrevocably fixed by the blood-thirsty Charles of 
Anjou. In the public market-place of Naples, the 
scaffold and all the pomp of death were prepared ; 
and on the 26th day of October, 1268, Conrad, the 
last male heir of the house of Swabia, and Frederic, 
the last descendant of the ancient house of Austria, 
were led to public execution. With the same mag- 
nanimous composure which he had throughout main- 
tained, the imperial victim asserted his right to the 
Sicilian crown, and denied to the Count of Anjou 
the lawful power to decree his death. Then having 
tenderly embraced his associates in death, he uttered 
a short prayer, and bitterly bewailed the sufferings 
of his disconsolate mother ; and amidst the tears and 
lamentations of the sympathizing people, he submit- 
ted his head to the executioner. The decapitation 
of Frederic of Austria, of Count Gherardo of Pisa, 
and of his father Galvano, immediately followed, 
and many other nobles at the same time suffered 
death. This complication of horrors struck deep 
into the hearts of the assembled multitude. The 
youth of the Prince, the beauty of his person, and 
the constancy of his soul, produced a violent impres- 
sion; and the execrable murders of that day pre- 
pared the spirits of men for the dreadful retribution 
which was destined shortly to follow.” 

The retribution was the Sicilian Vespers. 
From this time France appears as the rival of 
the Empire for supremacy in Italy; and the 

licy of the Vatican was displayed in prevent- 
ing the complete triumph or defeat of either. 
The municipalities of Lombardy might have 
organized a league sufficient to secure the inde- 
pendence of Italy, but they were at war with 
each other, and what was still worse, they were 
torn asunder by civil dissensions. In every - 
one sanguinary revolution followed another wit 
such frightful rapidity, that liberty itself became 
suspected. Sir Robert Comyn’s reflections on 
the state of the Italian cities in the thirteenth 
century are not undeserving consideration, though 
the picture he has drawn is too darkly shadowed. 

* Amidst this mass of crime and misery, this inex- 
tricable complication of tumult and revolution, we 
may in vain endeavour to discern any principle of 
government or political wisdom. The most uncom- 


promising selfishness predominated in every bosom ; 








the strong hastened to overwhelm the weak; and 
the weak, instead of combining for their mutual pro- 
tection, fell recklessly upon one another. The wild 
and deafening cry of ‘liberty’ was the signal for re- 
volt and bloodshed ;—of revolt, from one tyrant to 
become the prey of another; of bloodshed, which 
stained the honour of the noble, or ministered to the 
ferocity of the vulgar. Yet the grinding despotism 
of Venice, the revolutionary turbulence of Genoa, 
the ceaseless love of change and eager adoption of 
quarrel in Florence, have been strangely mistaken 
for freedom; and these far-famed Republics have 
been continually held up as models for the imitation 
of posterity. But a calm dispassionate view cast 
upon the turbulent sea of Italian history will show 
us nothing to gladden, and everything to avoid; we 
shall find no port of safety, no haven of repose , but 
discover,amidst the raging billows, the most dangerous 
rocks, the most precipitous currents, and the most 
treacherous quicksands. Throughout the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries we vainly search the Italian 
annals for religion, morality, or public security ; and 
even those who can lay claim to the fairest reputa- 
tion are too often sullied with hideous spots.” 

While Freedom was thus dishonoured and 
driven from Italy, it found a new and better 
abode in the mountains of Switzerland. The 
story of William Tell and his companions need 
not be repeated; but we must pause to dwell on 
the less known heroism of the fifty exiles of 
Schweitz, who, after their services had been re- 
jected by the magistrates, still marched to aid 
their countrymen, and greatly contributed to 
the “ miraculous” victory of Morgarten. The 
Swiss had only fourteen hundred undisciplined 
peasants to oppose five thousand of the best sol- 
diers in Germany ; and it is no wonder that the 
Austrian host “ advanced in all the pomp of un- 
doubted conquest.” 

“ The cavalry completely armed from head to foot 
preceded the infantry ; and the long line of the Aus- 
trian armament soon filled the narrow plain between 
the lake and the heights of Morgarten. At this mo- 
ment the fifty exiles burst into a tremendous shout, 
and poured upon the invaders a mighty torrent of 
fragments of rocks and timber. Availing themselves 
of the confusion, the fourteen hundred rushed down 
from Mount Sattel, and fell with desperate energy 
upon the Austrians, who staggered beneath the re- 
peated blows from their heavy clubs and halberds. 
The utmost confusion immediately pervaded the 
army: the spot was every way unfavourable to the 
recovery of order: the earth covered with hoar-frost 
betrayed their footing ; horse rolled on horse; many 
were driven into the lake; and those who essayed to 
retreat dashed in amongst the advancing infantry. 
The Austrians thus overwhelmed by their own num- 
bers forgot all discipline, and were only intent on 
self-preservation. In this memorable rout no less 
than fifteen hundred nobles and knights perished ; 
and Leopold himself narrowly escaped death, and 
fled in consternation to Winterthur.” 

The battle of Morgarten exhibited the supe- 
riority of infantry over cavalry, and thus led the 
way to a complete change in military tactics. 
It had also the effect of impeding the communi- 
cations between Germany and Italy, and thus 
diminishing the power of the Emperors in the 
peninsula. France for a time succeeded to the 
ascendancy which Germany had possessed, and 
the residence of the Popes at Avignon gave fresh 
strength to its influence. “The great Schism of 
the West” was the result of the efforts made to 
deliver the Holy See from the yoke of France; 
and with this event, which may in its conse- 
quences be said to have revolutionized both the 
politics and religion of Europe, Sir R. Comyn 
concludes his first volume. 

The Western Empire under Charlemagne had 
collected into one mass all the elements from 
which the frame-work of modern society was to 
be constructed ; its division placed these mate- 
rials in the hands of the persons most interested 
in their immediate use. Wars and revolutions 
tested the respective value of each, and the Schism 


compelled men to make a choice between rival 
systems, each claiming the sanction not only of 

ime but of Eternity. The circumstances under 
which the decision was made, will come under 
our consideration when we notice the second 
volume of this interesting work. 





Amenities of Literature. By J. D'Israeli, D.C.L, 

3 vols. Moxon. 

Light, pleasant, and philosophical, Mr. D’ Israeli’s 
works always have been and always will be ac- 
— to the public. Their value is not to be 
judged and decided on by laborious students and 
earned antiquaries: Mr. D’Israeli hardly affects 
to be of their brotherhood; he is not so much a 
labourer in the mines as an assayer of the metal; 
one who tests its value, and then gives it cur- 
rency. These ‘ Amenities’ have all the merit of 
his former works; the mind of the writer stil] 
continues fresh, vigorous, and healthy, though 
age, we regret to find, has not been without its 
sad influences on the body. ‘ There is one more 
remark,” says Mr. D'Israeli in his preface, 
“in which I must indulge: the author of the 
present work is denied the satisfaction of reading 
a single line of it, yet he flatters himself that he 
shall not trespass on the indulgence he claims 
for any slight inadvertences. It has been con- 
fided to onE whose eyes unceasingly peruse the 
volume for him who can no more read, and 
whose eager hand traces the thought ere it vanish 
in the thinking; but it is only a father who can 
conceive the affectionate patience of filial devo- 
tion.” 

The present work, if we can trust to recollec- 
tion, though it preserves the form of the ‘ Curio- 
sities’ and the ‘ Miscellanies,’ is somewhat more 
of a whole ; each separate chapter being in some 
degree connected with and consequent on the 
preceding. Thus, though at first sight the work 
appears to be a series of Essays, yet it will be 
found on examination that the subject of each 
Essay is a salient point in the history of our 
vernacular literature. The earlier chapters, how- 
ever, especially in reference to such a subject, 
are, as we conceive, mere speculations on the 
unknown,—that dream and delusion in which 
all nations have delighted to indulge,—early his- 
tory. “ Every people,” says Mr. D'Israeli, ‘have 
had a fabulous age. Priests and poets in- 
vented, and traditionists expatiated; we dis- 
cover gods who seem to have been men, or 
men who resemble gods; we read in the 
form of prose what had once been a poem; 
imagination so wildly constructed, and afterwards 
as strangely allegorised, served as the milk 
food of the children of society, quieting their 
vague curiosity, and circumscribing the illimit- 
able unknown. The earliest epoch of society is 
unapproachable to human inquiry. Greece, 
with all her ambiguous poetry, was called ‘the 
mendacious ;’ credulous Rome rested its faith 
on five centuries of legends; and our Albion 
dates from that unhistorical period when, as our 
earliest historian, the Monk of Monmouth, aim- 
ing at probability, affirms, ‘there were but a 
few giants in the land,’ and these the more 
melancholy Gildas, to familiarise us with hell 
himself, accompanied by ‘a few devils.’” Yet 
of this fabulous age, in reference to British 
history, and, above all, of that bodiless dream 
the Druids and the Druidical Institutions, Mr. 
D'Israeli speaks more confidingly than we should 
have anticipated. He assumes, for example, 4 
great deal more than we should be inclined to 
grant, when he simply asks—‘ Whence and 
when the British Druids transplanted themselves 
to this lone world amid the ocean, bringing with 
them all the wisdom of far antiquity?” It has 
always appeared to us not merely “ a solecism, 
but an absurdity, to suppose a government 





of the West involving religion as well as politics, 


philosophers among a race of savages,—a people, 
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we say it with all respect for the “Curator of the 
Living Model Academy,” (Athen. ante, p. 449), 
not one idea more informed that the Polynesian 
islanders or the red men of America. 

Thus much premised, we shall begin, as do 
most English pedigrees, with the Conqueror. 
Mr. D’Israeli directs attention to a somewhat 
inexplicable circumstance, which has not been 
sufficiently adverted to by our historian, the 
sudden return of William to Normandy, and his 
long absence immediately after the presumed 
conquest. 

“The victory of Hastings did not necessarily in- 
clude the conquest of the people, and William still 
condescended to march to the throne under the 
shadow of atitle. After a short residence of only 
three months in his newly-acquired realm, ‘ the Con- 
queror’ withdrew into his duchy, and there passed a 
long interval of nine months. William left many an 
unyielding Saxon; a spirit of resistance, however 
suppressed, bound men together, and partial insur- 
rections seemed to be pushing ona crisis which might 
have reversed the conquest of England. During this 
mysterious and protracted visit, and apparent aban- 
donment of his new kingdom to the care of others, 
was a vast scheme of dominion nursed in the councils 
of Norman nobles, and strengthened by the boundless 
devotion of hardy adventurers, who were all to share 
in the present spoliation and the future royalty? In 
his prescient view did William there anticipate a 
conquest of long labour and of distant days ; the state, 
the nobles, the ecclesiastics, the people, the land, and 
the language, all to be changed? Hume has ven- 
tured to surmise that the mind of the Norman la- 
boured with this gigantic fabric of dominion. It is 
probable, however, that this child of a novel policy 
was submitted to a more natural gestation, and ex- 
panded as circumstances favoured its awful growth. 
One night in December the King suddenly appeared 
in England, and soon unlimited confiscations and 
royal grants apportioned the land of the Saxons 
among the lords of Normandy, and even their lance- 
bearers. It seemed as if every new-comer brought 
his castles with him, so rapidly did castles cover the 
soil, These were strongholds for the tyrant foreigner, 
or open retreats for his predatory bands.” 

Questions now arise more intimately connected 
with the immediate subject of the work; and 
first, a few words on the Anglo-Norman poets. 

“Our Henry the Third was a prodigal patron of 
these Anglo-Norman poets. This monarch awarded 
to aromancer, Rusticien de Pise, who has proclaimed 
the regal munificence to the world, a couple of fine 
‘chateaux,’ which I would not, however, translate as 
has been done by the English term ‘ castles. Who 
this Rusticien de Pise was, one cannot be certain; 
but he was one of a numerous brood, who, stimulated 
by ‘largesses’ and fair chateaux, delighted to cele- 
brate the chivalry of the British court, to them a 
perpetual fountain of honour and preferment. We 
may now smile at the Count de Tressan’s querulous 
nationality, who is indignant that the writers of the 
French romances of the Round Table show a marked 
affectation of dwelling on everything that can contri- 
bute to the glory of the throne and court of England, 
preferring a fabulous Arthur to a true Charlemagne, 
and English knights to French paladins. When 
Tressan wrote, this striking circumstance had not re- 
ceived its true elucidation ; the hand of these writers 
had only flowed with their gratitude ; these writers 
composed to gratify their sovereign, or some noble 
patron at the English court, for they were English 
natives or English subjects, long concealed from pos- 
terity as Englishmen, by writing in French. It had 
then escaped the notice of our literary antiquaries at 
home and abroad, that these Englishmen could have 
composed in no other language. How imperfect is 
the catalogue of early English poets by Ritson! ‘for 
it is since his day that this important fact in our own 
literary history has been acknowledged by the French 
themselves, who at length have distinguished between 
Norman and Anglo-Norman poets. M. Guizot was 
enabled by the French government to indulge his 
literary patriotism, by sending a skilful collector to 
England to search in our libraries for Norman writ- 
Ings; and we are told, that none but Anglo-Norman 
Writers have been found, that is, Englishmen writing 
on English affairs, and so English that they have 





not always avoided an unguarded expression of their 
dislike of foreigners, and even of Normans!” 

Saxon, however, still remained the language 
of the people. 

“ At this extraordinary period when England was 
a foreign kingdom, the English people found some 
solitary friends—and these were the rustic monk and 
the itinerant minstrel, for they were Saxons, but sub- 
jects too mean and remote for the gripe of the Nor- 
man, occupied in rooting out their lords to plant his 
own for ever in the Saxon soil. The monks, who 
lived rusticated in their scattered monasteries, 
sojourners in the midst of their conquered land, often 
felt their Saxon blood tingle in their veins. Not 
only did the filial love of their country deepen their 
sympathies, but a more personal indignation rankled 
in their secret bosoms, at the foreign intruders, 
French or Italian,—the tyrannical bishop and the 
voluptuous abbot. There were indeed monks, and 
some have been our chroniclers, base-born, humili- 
ated, and living in fear, who in their leiger-books, 
when they alluded to their new masters, called them 
‘the conquerors,’ noticed the year when some ‘ con- 
queror’ came in, and recorded what the ‘ conquerors’ 
had enacted. ll these ‘ conquerors’ designated the 
foreigners, who were the heads of their houses. But 
there were other truer Saxons. Inspired equally by 
their public and their private feeling, these were the 
first who, throwing aside both Latin and French, ad- 
dressed the people in the only language intelligible 
to them. The patriotic monks decided that the 
people should be reminded that they were Saxons, 
and they continued their history in their own 
language. * * The true language of the people 
lingered on their lips, and it seemed to bestow a 
had independence to a population in bondage. 
The remoter the locality, the more obdurate was 
the Saxon; and these indwellers were latterly dis- 
tinguished as ‘ Uplandish’ by the inhabitants of cities. 
For about two centuries ‘the Uplandish’ held no 
social connexion; separated not only by distance, 
but by their isolated dialects and peculiar customs, 
these natives of the soil shrank into themselves, in- 
termarrying and dying on the same spot; they were 
hardly aware that they were without a country.” 

Dissertations on The Page, The Baron, and the 
Minstrel, Gothic Romances, and the English lan- 








deville, the traveller—then follow papers on 
Chaucer, Gower, Piers Plowman, Occleve and 
Lydgate. At the next, on the Invention of 
Printing, we must pause for a few extracts. 

“ Who first thought to carve the wooden immove- 
able letterson blocks ?—to stamp the first sheet which 
ever was imprinted ? Or who, second in invention, 
but first in utility, imagined to cast the metal with 
fusile types, separate from each other?—to fix this 
scattered alphabet in a form, and thus by one stroke 
write a thousand manuscripts, and, with the identical 
letters, multiply, not a single work, but all sorts of 
works hereafter? Was it fortunate chance, or deli- 
berate meditation, or both in gradual discovery, 
which produced this invention? In truth, we can 
neither detect the rude beginnings, nor hardly dare 
to fix on the beginners. The Origines Typographice 
are, even at this late hour, provoking a fierce con- 
troversy, not only among those who live in the shades 
of their libraries, but with honest burghers; for the 
glory of patriotism has connected itself with the in- 
vention of an art which came to us like a divine reve- 
lation in the history of man. But the place, the 
mode, and the person—the invention and the in- 
ventor—are the subjects of volumes! Votaries of 
Fust, of Schiffer, of Gutenburgh, of Costar! A 
sullen silence or a deadly feud is your only response. 
Ye jealous cities of Mentz, of Strasburgh, and of 
Haarlem, each of ye have your armed champion at 
your gates.” * ® Had these ingenious discoveries 
been as simple and as positive as their historians op- 
positely maintain, these origins had not admitted of 
such interminable disputes. We may, therefore, 
reasonably suspect that the practitioners in every art 
which has reached almost to a perfect state, such as 
that of printing, have silently borrowed from one an- 
other ; that there has often existed a secret connexion 
in things, and a reciprocal observation in the inter- 
course of men alike intent on the same object ; that 
countries have insensibly transferred a portion of 





their knowledge to their neighbours ; that travellers 
in every era have imparted their novelties, hints 
however crude, descriptions however imperfect ; all 
such slight notices escape the detection of an histo- 
rian; nothing can reach him but the excellence of 
some successful artist.” 


Trifles, in so far as they record the progress 
of art, are not without interest ; and in this way, 
as Mr. D’Israeli observes, the history of punctua- 
tion forms a part of the history of literature. 

“ Caxton had the merit of introducing the Roman 
pointing as used in Italy ; and his successor, Pinson, 
triumphed by domiciliating the Roman letter. The 
dash, or perpendicular line, thus, | was the onl 
punctuation they used. It was, however, discov 
that ‘ the craft of poynting well used makes the sen- 
tence very light.’ The more elegant comma sup- 
planted the long uncouth | ; the colon was a fefine- 
ment, ‘showing that there is more to come.’ But 
the semicolon was a Latin delicacy which the obtuse 
English typographer resisted. So late as 1580 and 
1590 treatises on authography do not ize 
any such innovator; the Bible of 1592, though 
printed with appropriate accuracy, is without a semi- 
colon ; but in 1633 its full rights are established by 
Charles Butler's English Grammar. In this chro- 
nology of the four points of punctuation it is evident 
that Shakespeare could never have used the semico- 
lon; a circumstance which the profound George 
Chalmers mourns over, opining that semicolons would 
often have saved the poet from his commentators.” 

Passing over a memoir of the first English 
printer, (Mr. Vincent’s ‘/ate Mr. Caxton,) we 
come naturally to ‘ Early Libraries’. 

“There probably was a time when there existed, 
no private libraries in the kingdom, nor any save the 
monastic; that of Oxford, at the close of the thirteenth 
century, consisted of ‘a few tracts kept in chests,’ 
In that primeval age of book-collecting, shelves wete 
not yet required. Royalty itself seems to have been 
destitute of a royal library. It appears, by one of 
our recently published records, that King John bor- 
rowed a volume from a rich abbey, and the Ki 
gave a receipt to Simon his Chancellor for ‘ the boo 
called Pliny,’ which had been in the custody of the 
Abbot and Convent of Reading. * The Romance of 


guage and dialects, bring us to the age of Man- | the Tiitay of Ragiend,’ WER efter wena, ame 


also royal receipts. The King had either deposited 
these volumes for security with the Abbot, or, what 
seems not improbable, had no established collection 
which could be deemed a library, and as leisure or 
curiosity stimulated, commanded the loan of a 
volume. The borrowing of a volume was a serious 
concern in those days, and heavy was the pledge or 
the bond required for the loan. One of the regula- 
tions of the library of the Abbey of Croyland Ingul- 
phus has given. It regards ‘the lending of their 
books, as well the smaller without pictures as the 
larger with pictures ;’ any loan is forbidden under 
no less a penalty than that of excommunication, 
which might possibly be a severer punishment than 
the gallows. Long after this period, our English 
libraries are said to have been smaller than those on 
the Continent ; and yet, one century and a half 
subsequently to the reign of John, the royal library 
of France, belonging toamonarch wholoved literature, 
Jean le Bon, did not exceed ten volumes. In those 
days they had no idea of establishing a library; the 
few volumes which each monarch collected, at great 
cost, were always dispersed by gifts or bequests at 
their death; nothing passed to their successor but 
the missals, the heurres,and the offices of their chapels, 
These monarchs of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, amid the prevailing ignorance of the age, 
had not advanced in their comprehension of the uses 
of a permanent library beyond their great predeces- 
sor of the ninth, for Charlemagne had ordered his 
books to be sold after his death, and the money 
given to the poor. Yet among these early French 
Kings there were several who were lovers of books, 
and were not insensible of the value of a studious 
intercourse, anxious to procure transcribers and trans- 
lators. A curious fact has been recorded of St. Louis, 
that, during his crusade in the East, having learned 
that a Saracen prince employed scribes to copy the 
best writings of philosophy for the use of students, on 
his return to France he adopted the same practice, 
and caused the Scriptures and the works of the 
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Fathers to be transcribed from copies found in dif- 
ferent abbeys. These volumes were deposited in a 
secure apartment, to which the learned might have 
access; and he himself passed much of his time 
there, occupied in his favourite study, the writings of 
the Fathers. Charles le Sage, in 1373, had a consider- 
able library, amounting to nine hundred volumes. 
He placed this collection in one of the towers of the 
Louvre, hence denominated the Tour de la Librarie,’ 
and entrusted it to the custody of his valet-de-chambre, 
Gilles Malet, constituting his librarian. He was no 
common personage, for great as was the care and 
ingenuity required, he drew upan inventory with his 
own hand of this royal library. In that early stage 
of book-collecting, volumes had not always titles to 
denote their subjects, or they contained several in 
one volume ; hence they are described by their out- 
sides, their size, and their shape, their coverings and 
their clasps. This library of Charles the Fifth shines 
in extreme splendour, with its many coloured silks 
and velvets, azure and vermeil, green and yellow, 
and its cloths of silver and of gold, each volume 
being distinctly described by the colour and the 
material of its covering. This curious document of 
the fourteenth century still exists. This library 
passed through strange vicissitudes. The volumes 
in the succeeding reigns were seized on, or purchased 
ata conqueror’s price, by the Duke of Bedford, Regent 
of France. Some he gave to his brother Humphrey, 
the Duke of Glocester, and they formed a part of 
the rich collection which that prince presented to 
Oxford, there finally to be destroyed by a fanatical 


English mob; others of the volumes found their way | 


back to the Louvre, repurchased by the French 
at London, 
Regent’s name remains yet in this country, the 
property of a wealthy individual. Accident has 
preserved a few catalogues of libraries of noblemen 


in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, more plea- | 
In the fourteenth century, the | 


sant than erudite. 
volumes consisted for the greater part of those 


romances of chivalry, which so long formed the | 
favourite reading of the noble, the dame and the | 
damoiselle, and all the lounging damoiseaux in the | 
baronial castle. The private libraries of the fifteenth | 
century were restricted to some French tomes of | 
chivalry, or to ‘a merie tale in Boccacce’; and their | 


science advanced not beyond *The Shepherd's 
Calendar, or * The Secrets of Albert the Great.’ 
There was an intermixture of legendary lives of 
saints and apocryphal adventures of * Notre Seigneur’ 


in Egypt; with a volume or two of physic and surgery | 


and astrology. A few catalogues of our monastic 
libraries still remain, and these reflect an image of 
the studies of the middle ages. We find versions of 
the scriptures in English and Latin~—a Greek or 
Hebrew manuscript is not noted down ; a commen. 
tator, a father, and some schoolmen ; and a writer 
on the canon law, and the medieval Christian poets 
who composed in Latin verse. A romance, an ac- 
cidental classic, a chronicle and legends—such are 
the usual contents of these monastic catalogues. But 
though the subjects seem various, the number of 
volumes was exceedingly few. Some monasteries 
had not more than twenty books. In such little 
esteem were any writings in the vernacular idiom 
held, that the library of Glastonbury Abbey, probably 
the most extensive in England, in 1248, possessed no 
more than four books in English, on common religious 
topics; and in the later days of Henry the Eighth, 
when Leland rummaged the monasteries, he did not 
find a greater number. The library of the monastery 
of Bretton, which owing to its isolated site, was 
among the last dissolved, and which may have 
enlarged its stores, with the spoils of other collections 
which the times offered, when it was dissolved in 
1558, could only boast of having possessed one hun- 
dred and fifty distinct works. In this primitive state 
of book-collecting, a singular evidence of their biblio- 
graphical passion was sometimes apparent in the 
monastic libraries. Not deeming a written catalogue, 
which might not often be opened, sufficiently at- 
tractive to remind them of their lettered stores, 
they inscribed verses on their windows to indicate 
the books they possessed, and over these inscrip- 
tions they placed the portraits of the authors. Thus 
they could not look through their windows with- 
out being reminded of their volumes; and the 
very portraits of authors, illuminated by the light 


of heaven, might rouse the curiosity which many 
a barren title would repel. To us accustomed to 
reckon libraries by thousands, these scanty cata- 
logues will appear a sad contraction of human know- 
ledge. The monastic studies could not in any degree 
have advanced the national character; they could 
only have kept it stationary ; and, excepting some 
scholastic logomachies, in which the people could 
have no concern, one monkish writer could hardly 
ever have differed from another. * * All these 
libraries, consisting of manuscripts, were necessarily 
limited in their numbers; their collectors had no 
choice, but gladly received what occurred to their 
hands; it was when books were multiplied by the 
press, that the minds of owners of libraries shaped 
them to their own fancies, and stamped their cha- 
racters on these companions of their solutude. We 
have a catalogue of the library of Mary Queen of 
Scots, as delivered up to her son James the Sixth, in 
1578, very characteristic of her elegant studies; the 
volumes chiefly consist of French authors and French 
translations, a variety of chronicles, several romances, 
a few Italian writers, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Ariosto, 
and her favourite poets, Alain Chartier, Ronsard, 
and Marot. This library forms a striking contrast 





The glorious missal that bears the | 


with that of Elizabeth of England, which was visited 
in 1598, by Hentzner, the German traveller. The 
| shelvesat Whitehall displayed a more classical array ; 
the collection consisted of Greek, Latin, as well as 
| Italian and French books. The dearness of parch- 
| ment, and the slowness of the scribes, made manu- 
| scripts things only purchasable by princely munifi- 
cence. It was the discovery of paper from rags, and 
the novel art of taking copies without penmen, which 
made books mere objects of commerce, and dispersed 
the treasures of the human mind free as air, and 
| cheap as bread.” 


Here we shall pause for the present. 





| Ludus Coventri@. A Collection of Mysteries 
formerly represented at Coventry. Edited by 
James Orehard Falliwell, Esq. Printed for 
the Shakespeare Society. 
| Tue above is the title of the fourth publication 
of the Shakespeare Society, a good portly volume 
| of between 400 and 500 pages. It consists of 
some of the oldest specimens of plays in our 
language, the very foundation of the drama of 
this country, as it existed in the time of Shake- 
speare, and as it may be said to have remained 
until the commencement of the Civil Wars. In 
tracing the progress of our stage, from its earliest 
dawn to its utmost perfection in the hands of 
| Shakespeare, this is a necessary and valuable 
| production. The editorial care has been in- 
| trusted to Mr. Halliwell, and he appears to have 
discharged his duty with praiseworthy zeal, know- 
| ledge, and acuteness. One new point satisfac- 
| torily ascertained, is the date of the manuscript 
| in the British Museum, from which the volume 
is printed, and which we apprehend is the only 
record of these early theatrical performances at 
Coventry: that date is the year 1468, and the 
volume before us is illustrated by a fac-simile of 
the page on which it is inscribed, executed by 
Mr. Netherclifft. 

Our readers are aware that our oldest thea- 
trical performances were founded upon stories 
in the Bible, in certain apocryphal writings an- 
ciently held in much reverence, (known in mo- 
dern times as the “ Pseud-evangelion,”) and in 
the legends of Martyrs and Saints. These plays, 
within about the last century, have acquired the 
name of ‘ Mysteries,’ and so Mr. Halliwell has 
designated them, we presume for the sake of 
brevity and intelligibility. What they are called 
is really of very little consequence; and here we 
have the pieces themselves, printed with accu- 
racy, and followed by explanatory notes and a 
convenient glossary. There are, as Mr. Halli- 
well informs us, two other sets of dramas upon 
the same, or nearly the same subjects, but dif- 
fering materially in the mode of treating them. 
One of these is the Towneley Collection, in a 








MS. of about the reign of Henry VI.; and the 
other the Chester series, of which the MSS, may 
be said to be numerous, for there are three copies 
in the Museum, two (we believe) in the Bodleian 
and a sixth in the library of the Duke of Devon- 
shire: the last is of an older date, and in every 
respect more valuable than the five others ; and 
as we perceive that the Shakespeare Society in- 
tends to follow up its present undertaking by 
printing the Chester series, we hope it will take 
care (with the Duke's permission) to make use 
of the best original. 

It should be remarked, that although the Co- 
ventry MS. bears the date of 1468, parts of the 
various plays are much older, going back possibly 
to the times when the Roman Catholic priests 
first made use of this mode of conveying Scrip- 
ture knowledge to the people at large. This 
took place in England at least as early as the 
opening of the twelfth century; and the per- 
formances, whether by the clergy, by incor- 
porated bodies of tradesmen, or by professional 
actors, appear to have been continued from year 
to year until considerably posterior to the com- 
pletion of the Reformation. The Towneley Col- 
lection of Mysteries affords evidence of alterations 
and erasures in the old MS., in order to adapt 
it to the change in religious opinion at the close 
of the reign of Henry VIII. The Chester series 
presents no such peculiarity, nor do we perceive 
it in Mr. Halliwell’s volume, though alterations 
of a different and interesting kind are to be ob- 
served in many parts of it. We allude to those 
additions and improvements made from time to 
time, in order to give novelty and variety to the 
annual performances. Of course these come 
down no later than 1468, the date of the MS.; 
but persons who are skilful in our language, and 
who possess a competent knowledge of ancient 
manners, habits, and opinions, can point out in 
the ‘Coventry Mysteries’ portions that have 
been successively introduced, and can with much 
accuracy ascertain the period of their introduc- 
tion. We will extract a short specimen of one 
of the latest of these interpolations, to which our 
attention has been directed by Mr. Collier’s vo- 
lumes on our early dramatic poetry, in which he 
has analysed the contents of the three extant 
collections of Mysteries, (or as he seems more 
accurately to call them “ Miracle-plays,’’) in 
order to evince the gradual growth of the dra- 
matic art in this country. He states that the 
following description of the dress of a young 
man bears internal evidence of having been in- 
serted in the play in the reign of Henry VI.: 
it is Lucifer who is supposed to speak, and he is 
disguised as a gallant in all the newest foppery of 
the time. Excepting where the rhyme requires 
it, we have not thought it necessary to adhere to 
the old obscure mode of spelling, though Mr. 
Halliwell, in a work of such authority and impor- 
tance, was quite right in observing it. 


Behold the diversity of my disguised variance, 
Each thing set out of due natural disposition, 
And each part according to his resemblance, 
From the sole of the foot to the highest ascension. 
Of fine cordovan a goodly pair of long picked shoon ; 
Hosen inclosed of the most costious cloth of cremseyn; 
Thus able to a gentleman to make comparison, 
With two dozen points of cheverell, the aglets of silver 
fine. 


A shirt of Holland, but care not for the payment; 

A stomacher of clere Rennes, the best that may be bought; 
Though poverty be chief, let pride there be present, 

And all those that reprove pride, those set them at nought. 
Cadiz wool or flocks, where it may be sought, 

To stuff withal thy doublet, and make thee of proportion: 
Two small legs and a great body, though it rhime nought, 

Yet look that thou desire to have the new fashion. 


A gown of three yards: look thou make comparison 
Unto all degrees daily that pass thine estate ; 
A purse without money, a dagger for devotion : 
If there reproof is of sin, look thou make debate. 
With side locks, I shrew thine hair, to thy collar hanging 
own, 
To harbour quick beasts that tickle men o’ night: 
A high small bonnet for cov'ring of the crown, F 
And ali beggars and poor people have them in despite. 
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Thus it proceeds in a curious and amusing | the milder climate of Palma. Wandering rumours | sible to set foot on deck for the pigs; if we had even 
manner, affording a picture nowhere excelled | of the climate, and of the magnificent and pic- | been willing to expose our legs to the peril of being 
turesque scenery of the Balearic isles—a treasure | Made a meal of by some particularly ill-humoured 
all but virgin to tourists and artists—had led her | individual, the captain, doubtless, would not have 


for its minute accuracy. The devil afterwards 
gives a pendant to it, by describing the habili- 
ments of a fashionable lady of the day, not less 
exact and entertaining. We will only quote two 
stanzas, from which the reader may judge of the 
rest. 

A beggar’s daughter to make great purveyance, 

To counterfeit a gentlewoman, disguised as she can ; 

And if money lack, this is the new chevisance, 

With her privy pleasance to get it of some man. 

Her collar splayed and furred with ermine, calaber or satan, 

A sign to sell lechery to them that will buy ; 

And they that will not buy it, yet enow shall they han, 

And tell them it is for love, she may it not deny. 

This leads us to remark, that Mr. Halliwell 
appears to have rather arbitrarily divided the 
stanzas, for sometimes he has made them of four 
lines, and at others of eight; but it is to be ad- 
mitted, that in the original MS. there is the 
utmost irregularity and want of uniformity, 
partly arising from the different ages at which, 
and the different hands by which, particular 
parts were added or inserted. 

Dismissing the text, we may observe of the 
notes, that they are in general useful, and some- 
times necessary, to set right the text, as it erro- 





neously stands in the MS. Here and there Mr. 
Halliwell, as it seems to us, has gone a little out | 
of his way in order to introduce information ; as | 
for instance in p. 409, where he has given us 
what is certainly a new point respecting Kemp, | 
the actor, in Shakespeare’s plays. Mr. Halliwell | 

roves that Kemp was at Rome in 1601; but this | 
nothing to do with the ‘ Coventry Mysteries;’ 
and when he adds a song, in which Kemp is 
mentioned as having made a Mortris-dance into 
France, Mr. Halliwell ought to have stated that 
he took his knowledge of the matter from the 
Introduction to Rowley’s ‘ Search for Money,’ as 
printed by the Percy Society, where the very 
song is inserted. We do not feel ourselves dis- 
posed to go over the glossary, nor perhaps com- 
petent to do so, recollecting that it applies to the 
state of our language through a period of scarcely 
less than four centuries; but there certainly are 
words in it, which do not seem to us to require 
explanation, such as “abyde,” “allredy,” 
“areste,” &c., for abide, already, and arrest, 
which are intelligible enough even without the 
aid of the context. However, this isa trifle; and 
it is an error on the right side for a glossary to 
be too copious, 





A Winter in the South of Europe—[{Un Hiver, 

§c.] By George Sand. 
As a painter with the pen, few contemporary 
authors surpass Madame Dudevant; poetical 
choice in the point of view, harmony of compo- 
sition, and brightness of colour, being all included 
in her descriptive sketches. But it is not often 
that we can join company with her on her 
rambles. To speak in the gentlest phrase, the 
larger portion of her works are characterized by 
a morbid vitality, a perverted eloquence, with 
which the English have little sympathy. In the 
volumes before us, however, there is not much 
to repel, save that, when mankind is her sub- 
ject, there is such a general bitterness of tone 
as proclaims a mind ill at ease with itself, and 
an occasional outburst of that intolerance which 
flourishes nowhere more rankly than in those 
who confound loose opinion suiting loose prac- 
tice with universal toleration. ‘Thus much it is 
necessary to premise, that the reader may un- 
derstand through what coloured glasses the 
erratic lady looked at the men and manners of 
Majorca; to which little-visited island these 
journals are devoted. 

It was in the month of November 1838, that 
Madame Dudevant exchanged the fogs of the 
Seine, and the icy winds of the Boulevards, for 








| about such an insignificant affair, the Majorcan was 


Jirma. 


to retreat thither, for a few months of quietness 
and the education of her children. 

Majorca, Madame Dudevant tells us, is of a | 
teeming fertility, and besides the production of 
almonds, oranges, figs, and olives, would afford, 
if rightly tilled, excellent pasturage for cattle. 
Tillage and breeding, however, have been alike 
neglected :— 

As the Majorcan (continues the sarcastic author 
of * Mauprat’) knows neither how to fatten his cattle, 
nor to use his wool, nor to milk his cows (for he 
detests milk and butter as much as he despises in- 
dustry )—as he does not produce cheese enough to 
venture to eat it—as he will not condescend to cul- 
tivate the mulberry and to breed silkworms, and 
has lost the art of carpentry, once so flourishing 
in the island,—as he is without horses, (Spain, in her 
maternal care, carrying off all his colts for the use of | 
her armies, and the peaceful Majorcan not being fool | 
enough to labour merely to supply the cavalry of the | 
mother country )—as he does not conceive it necessary 
to have one single practicable road throughout all | 
his island—as the right of export is in the hands of a | 
government which has not time to concern itself 








vegetating,—having nothing better to do than to 
repeat his resaries and botch his nether garments, 
the latter more crazy than those of Don Quixote, 
his patron in misery and pride,—when the pig came 
to his rescue. The exportation of this quadruped | 
has been permitted, and a new era—one of salvation | 
—has begun. The Majorcan, in ages to come, will | 
name this the Age of the Pig, just as in his history 
the Mussulman recognizes the Age of the Elephant. 
The olive and the caroba, no longer run wild over 
the earth; the fig of the cactus no longer serves as 
plaything for the children ; the housewife has learned 
to economize the bean and the potato. The pig for- 
bids that anything should be wasted; ... for he 
enjoys at Majorca rights and prerogatives, which, be- 
fore his time, no one thought of offering to men. 
The houses have been enlarged and ventilated ; the 
fruits, which were rotting on the ground, have been 
collected, sorted, and preserved; and steam naviga- 
tion, which had been considered as superfluous and 
unreasonable, has been established between the island 
and the continent. It is owing to the pig, then, that 
I was able to visit Majorca. * * A pretty little 
English steamer has been bought, not strong enough, 
indeed, to make head against the north winds, so 
terrible in these latitudes, but which, in fair weather, 
once a week transports to Barcelona a couple of 
hundred pigs and a few passengers into the bargain. 
It is delightful to see with what solicitude and ten- 
derness the cargo (I am not speaking of the bipeds) 
is treated: how lovingly it is deposited on terra 
The captain of the steamer isa very amiable 
gentleman, who, from having lived and conversed 
much with those noble quadrupeds, has entirely 
caught their tones of exclamation, and even a little of 
their disinvoltura, Ifa passenger should complain 
of the noise they make, the captain will answer that 
it is the sound of money clinking upon the counter, 
If a lady should be fastidious enough to remark that 
the atmosphere of the vessel might be more fragrant, 
her husband is at her elbow to answer, that gold has 
an excellent smell: and that no pig means no silk 
gown, no French hat, no mantilla. Should any one 
be sea-sick, let him not expect the slightest attention 
from any one on board, for the pigs, too, are sea-sick, 
and the malady is, with them, accompanied with a 
languor and a contempt of life which must at any 
price be overcome. Thus, compassion and sym- 
pathy laid aside, that he may preserve the existence 
of his precious charge, the captain, in person, armed 
with a whip, plunges into the midst of them,—at his 
heels every sailor on board, each one catching up 
what “ comes the handiest,” this, an iron bar, that a 
rope’s end. In an instant the mute and suffering herd 
are, by most paternal floggings, compelled to get up, 
to stir about, and by such violent exercises to keep 
off the fatal influence of sea-sickness. When we 
returned from Majorca to Barcelona in the month 

March, though the heat was stifling, it was impose 








permitted us to annoy them by our presence. 

Let us follow this pig-tale astep further. The 
authoress, apropos of the miseries of invalidism 
in Majorca, has been descanting upon the food 
which it is possible to procure to tempt a delicate 
appetite :— 

The basis (continues she) of all Majorcan cookery 
is invariably pork. * * They make, I am sure, more 
than two thousand different dishes with it; at least 
a couple of hundred kinds of sausages, seasoned with 
such a profusion of garlic, pepper, pimento, and 
corrosive spice of every conceivable quality, that 
every bit you eat is at the risk of your life. You 
will have presented to you at tablea score of dishes, 
which look like food for Christians to eat: trust 
none of them, they are confections made up by Luci- 
fer’s own hand. Nay, when at last, with the dessert, 
appears a piece of pastry, of engaging aspect, gar- 
nished with slices of fruit, like candied orange, it 
is but a pork tart, seasoned with garlic, with bits of 
apple and pimento on the top, the whole frosted over 
with salt; the innocent air of which made you take it 
for sugar. 

So much for the staple commodity and deli- 
eacy of Majorca, and its influence upon human 
comforts. But, arrived at Palma, our traveller 
tells us, that, despite the novelty of aspect of the 
town, her party fared little better than if, in un- 
savoury truth, they had landed in a sty. There 
is not asingle hotel in the place ;—the only fur- 
nished lodgings procurable were wretched ;—and 
the Palmesans showed no desire to amend this 
wretchedness, with a view of making the stran- 
gers comfortable. ‘The traveller who does not 
wish to sleep in the open air,” says Madame 
Dudevant, “ ought to be recommended to some 
twenty of the principal inhabitants of the place, 
and announced some months before arrival. 
Even the magnificent “ Z's a la disposicion de 
usted” with which the new comer, thus pro- 
tected, will be greeted by the Majorean grandee, 
is a broken reed to lean upon. The use of a 
carriage having been pressed upon Madame 
Dudevant in the most amiable manner, she was 
simple enough to accept it. But a note which 
arrived in place of the vehicle, acquainted her 
once for all, that, as far as concerned Majorcan 
hospitality, she was far too literal an inter- 
preter. 

For the commodious establishment of the party, 
they were advised to hire an unfurnished house 
—the word meaning a dwelling sans windows or 
doors, these fixtures, down to the very hinges, 
being carried off by the tenant when he changes 
his residence. They were further advised to 
wait till furniture could be received from France 
—none other that was tolerable being procurable. 
What this scheme of importation implied ma 
be gathered from the fact that, for one of Pleyel's 
small pianos, which followed them, the strangers 
had to pay the sum of 700 francs (28/. sterling) 
duty !—the only alternative was to throw it into 
the sea, for to send it back was forbidden; and 
to allow it to remain at the Custom House not 
permitted. ‘To all expressions of impatience 
the eternal ‘ mucha calma” was applied, by way 
of panacea. ‘“ Of a surety,” Hood’s settlers in 
the Squampash Flats did not fare much worse 
than the unlucky Parisian novelist and “her 
tail” in the Balearic Islands. 

At last, a certain Signor Gomez was prevailed 
on, for the sum of a TLenteel francs a month, 
to let them his country-house. The furniture 
was rude to misery, the decorations four paper 
fire-boards framed and hung up in the salon— 
but the situation was splendid, at the foot of 
mountains, and looking down a rich valley, to 
the yellow walls of Palma, and the enormous 
mass of its cathedral, with the sea in the distance. 
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Here then the party prepared to put their Arca- 
dian plans into execution,—and to enjoy the 
beautiful scenery on every side of them. Their 
dream lasted three weeks, and nomore. At the 
end of that time the rainy season set in. Be- 
fore entering on a detail of the comforts of a 
winter in the South, we cannot resist a passage 
in which the poetess gives herself up to more 
— recollections than those filling the 
arger part of her Majorcan letters, 


Till that (rainy) time, she says, the weather had 
been enchanting ; the lemon trees and the myrtles 
still in flower, and on one of the earlier nights of De- 
cember, I lingered in the open air, upon a terrace, 
till five in the morning, tempted by the luxury of such 
a delicious climate ; though by constitution so sensi- 
tive to cold that no enthusiasm for Nature will 
enable me to support the least possible chill. * * 
I recollect that I was occupied in attending to the 
sounds of the night, and making a note of them inmy 
memory. Every one knows that each country has 
harmonies, cries, mysterious whispers of its own, and 
that this utterance (so to say) of material things, is 
not one of the least characteristic signs which strikes 
the traveller. The mysterious sound of the water as 
it laps the marble parapets, the heavy and measured 
step of the sdirri on the quay, the sharp and almost 
child-like cry of the mice that chase and fight with 
each other across the slimy flags,—in short, all the 
stealthy and singular sounds which faintly trouble 
the melancholy silence of a Venetian night—in no 
point resemble the monotonous noise of the sea, the 
“ Qui vive ?” of the sentinels, and the melancholy 
chaunt of the serenos of Barcelona. The Lago Mag- 
giore has harmonies different from those of the Lake 
of Geneva, nor does the perpetual crackling of the 

ines in the forests resemble in any respect the crack- 

ing which is heard on the glaciers. In Majorca, the 
stillness is more profound, perhaps, than anywhere 
else. Sometimes it is broken by the tinkling of the 
bells of the she-asses and mules in the pasture—a 
sound less grave and more melodious than that of 
the Swiss cow-bells. Then the bolero is to be heard 
in the most desolate places and on the darkest of 
nights; not a peasant but has his guitar, nor who 
leaves it behind him when he goes abroad. From 
my terrace, too, I could hear the sea, but so far off 
and so faint that the strangely-fantastic and captivat- 
ing verse of Djins came back to my memory :— 

J’écoute, 

Tout fuit. 

On doute, 

La nuit, 

Tout passe. 

L’espace 

Efface 

La bruit. 

In a neighbouring farm, I heard the wailing of a 
little child, and then the voice of its mother, who, to 
hush it, sang a pretty air of the country—mono- 
tonous, plaintive, thoroughly Arabian. Other tones, 
less picturesque, called me back to the ridiculous 
side of Majorca. The pigs began to waken up, and 
to lament in a manner I know not how to describe. 
Then the pagés, the father of the family, was awaken- 
ed by the voice of his treasure, as the mother had 
been disturbed by the cries of her baby. I heard 
him put his head out of the window and objurgate 
his darlings in the neighbouring stable in an authori- 
tative voice. This the pigs understood well; for 
they became still. Then the patriarch, to lull him- 
self, as it seemed, began to recite his rosary in a 
lugubrious voice, which, in proportion as slumber 
went and came, grew full and faint alternately, like 
the far-off murmuring of the waves, 

With the commencement of the wet season, 
however, ended all these fantasticdelights. “It 
is surprising,” remarks our authoress, ‘‘ how few 
precautions the Majorcans take against the 

lagues of wind and rain.” The House of the 

Winds (Son-Vent in patois), which, by odd 
chance, was the name of Seiior Gomez’ man- 
sion, kept the promise of its name; the walls, 
which were plastered with chalk, and exces- 
sively thin, swelled like a sponge. No other 

fire was to be had save from the braseros— 
poisonous from the sulphureous odours they 
emitted. To complete the chapter of delights, 


one of the party fell sick of a malady, which 
bore signs enough of consumption to affright the 
Majorcans, who hold that disease in almost as 
much horror as the plague ; and Sefior Gomez, 
learning the fact, served his tenants with a 
notice to quit with the shortest possible delay. 
Had not chance and the French consul befriended 
them, they must have “camped out,” as the 
Americans have it, in a cavern, “ like real gip- 
sies.” But chance installed them in a suite of 
cells, vacated in the Chartreuse of Valldemosa 
(what a name for a novelist!) by a Spanish 
refugee. We must make a long stride over 
much speculative matter, in which, as of late 
has been her wont, Madame Dudevant loses no 
opportunity to preach the new doctrines of M. 
de Lamennais and his sect—that we may come 
to something more tangible, more agreeable, 
though not less poetical—her description of her 
winter retreat and its inmates. 


The Chartreuse of Valldemosa is splendidly 
situated, on a ridge of hills overlooking Palma; 
and the monks did much in their day to cultivate 
the grounds round the monastery, and to smooth 
the ruggedness of the track by which the pilgrims 
must climb up from the town to their habi- 
tation. 


Containing, as it did, according to the rule of the 
order, thirteen recluses, inclusive of the superior, 
the Chartreuse should have escaped the edict which, 
in 1836, had decreed the demolition of monasteries 
containing a community of fewer than twelve persons, 
Nevertheless, like all the rest, the monks had been dis- 
persed,and theconvent suppressed—that is, considered 
asa domain of the state. The Majorcan government, 
not knowing how to make use of such vast buildings, 
had taken the determination, during the time which 
must elapse, ere they fell to ruin of themselves, to let 
the cells to persons who might wish to inhabit them. 
Though these rents were extremely moderate, the 
villagers of Valldemosa showed ne disposition to 
profit by the permission ; perhaps from the extreme 
attachment they had felt towards their monks, per- 
haps from a superstitious fear, The greater part of 
the Chartreuse was, indeed, inhabited during the 
summer by the bourgeoisie of Palma, but they were 
driven away by cold at the approach of winter; and, 
at the time of our taking up our residence there, the 
only inmates, besides myself and my family, were 
the Apothecary, the Sacristan, and Maria Antonia. 
This Maria Antonia was a sort of housekeeper, who 
had been driven from Spain, and who had hired a 
cell with the intention of living upon the chance 
tenants of the Chartreuse. Her cell was next to ours, 
and served for our kitchen, while its owner professed 
to cook for us. She was a woman who had been pretty 
—shrewd,—to all appearance most correct,—insi- 
nuating,—setting herself up as well born—charmingly 
behaved,—the cleverest of flatterers, with a melodious 
voice, and a hospitality singular in its manner of 
exercise. It was her way to tender her services to 
new comers, refusing with an indignant air, and 
almost hiding her face as she did it, any kind of 
recompense for her good offices. She acted thus— 
so ran her argument—for the love of God, por 
Vassistencia, and with the sole end of obtaining the 
good-will of her neighbours. Her possessions, as 
regards furniture, were, a sacking bed, a foot-warmer 
or brasero, two straw chairs, a crucifix, and a few 
earthen dishes. These were all put at our disposal 
with the utmost generosity, and we were at liberty to 
instal her among them as our servant and kitchen- 
maid, if it so pleased us. But she presently took 
possession of our establishment, and began to cater 
for herself the choicest parts of our goods—dinner 
included. Never saw I devout mouth more liquorish, 
—never fingers more clever at dipping, without burn- 
ing, to the very bottom of the boiling casserole—never 
throat more elastic in slily swallowing the sugar and 
the coffee of her inestimable tenants; managing, too, 
to hum the while a canticle or a bolero. It would 
have been a curious and diverting thing, if one had 
not been personally concerned in the question, to 
watch this christian Antonia, with La Catalina, a tall 
Valldemosan hag, who served us as valet de chambre, 





and La nigna, a little rough-headed monster, who 


acted as groom, laying siege to our dinner. This took 
place at the time of the Angelus, which these three gri- 
malkins never failed to recite: the two elders in duo, 
their hands prowling the while over all the dishes, 
and the little one answering ** Amen,” as it abstracted 
with an unparagoned dexterity, a cutlet or a pre. 
served fruit. It was a picture quite worth pretending 
not to see: but when the rains began frequently to 
intercept our communications with Palma, and the 
supply of eatables ran short, the assistencia of Maria 
Antonia and her party became something less amus- 
ing, and my children and myself were absolutely 
obliged to stand sentinel over our victuals. * * 
The Sacristan was a big fellow, who perhaps had 
served the priests at mass in his childhood, and who 
now was the depository of the keys of the convent, 
He bore but a scandalous sort of reputation; * * 
though anything in the world rather than handsome, 
he had his pretensions to dandyism. Instead of the 
becoming half Arabian costume belonging to people 
of his class, he wore European trowsers and braces, 
which were much admired (it was hinted) by his 
neighbours. His sister was the most beautiful woman 
I saw on the island. They did not inhabit the con- 
vent, as they were rich and proud, and had a house 
of their own in the village; but they made their 
rounds every day, never forgetting Maria Antonia, 
who used to invite them to eat our dinner when she 
had no appetite. The Apothecary was a recluse, 
who used to shut himself up in his cell, for the plea- 
sure of putting on his ci-devant white robe, and going 
through the service in full dress) When any one 
knocked at his door toask for marshmallow or chien- 
dent (the only two specifics he possessed), he would 
throw his frock on the bed, and come out, in his 
black breeches, stockings, and shrunk waistcoat, in 
the identical costume of the operating surgeons whom 
Moliére presented as dancers in one of his interludes, 
He was a most self-sustained old man; making no 
complaints, and praying, probably, for the triumph 
of Don Carlos, and the return of the Holy Inquisi- 
tion, without wishing harm to any one. He sold us 
his medicines as dearly as if they had been so much 
gold,—his little profits consoling him for his release 
from his vow of poverty. 

The tone in which this group is coloured, 
though in the main probably faithful, and borne 
out by a subsequent list of extortions and inhos- 
pitalities, which no suspicion could justify, is 
explained by Madame Dudevant herself in sub- 
sequent pages. ‘The Valldemosans are among 
the most superstitious of the Pope’s subjects, 
and the French party, “ with small belief em- 
cumbered,”’ went to no mass, and recited no 
prayers. The islanders, too, were scandalized 
at seeing alittle girl wandering wild about the 
country in boy’s clothes; and in revenge for 
these improprieties, kept aloof from and cheated 
the sojourners @ J'outrance. When Madame 
Dudevant speaks of inanimate things, her colour- 
ing loses its harshness: we must go a page or 
two further with her, in her sketches of her de- 
serted resting-place, which have a picturesque 
and melancholy charm, reminding us—and the 
compliment is a high one—of the pictures given 
us by the author of ‘ Vathek’ in his journals. 

As regards ornamental architecture, there is no- 
thing beautiful in the Chartreuse: it is an assem- 
blage of buildings very strongly constructed, and on 
a large scale: within an extent so wide, and out of 
such an enormous mass of stone, lodgment for @ 
battalion of soldiers might have been erected. Yet 
this vast edifice had been reared for twelve persons. 
In the new cloister (for the monastery is composed 
of three chartreuses, which have been added one to 
the other, at different epochs,) there are twelve cells, 
each composed of three spacious apartments, com- 
manding one side of the cloister. Right and 
left of this are twelve chapels, each recluse having 
his own, in which he could shut himself up for soli- 
tary prayer. All the chapels are differently orna- 
mented, with statues of saints in painted wood, 80 
hideous, that, I confess, I should have been terrified 
to encounter them out of their niches, These ora- 


tories are floored with enamelled tiles, disposed in 
different mosaic patterns—a remnant of the Arabian 





style; the only good taste of which even a tradition 
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has been preserved in Majorca. Each of these cha- 
pels, too, is fitted up with its fountain, and a shell of 
the beautiful marble of the country; it being an 
ordinance that every monk should wash out his ora- 
tory every day. There is a coolness in these dim 
yaulted rooms, with their enamelled lining, which, in 
the dog-days at least, must have given a voluptuous 
repose to the long hours of prayer. The fourth side 
of the new cloister, the centre of which is occupied 
by a little garden symmetrically planted with box- 
trees, which have not yet utterly lost the pyrami- 
dical forms into which they had been shorn, is occu- 
pied by an elegant small church, the freshness and 
order of which contrast with the neglect and solitude 
of the monastery. We hoped to find an organ there: 
forgetting that the rule of the Chartreuse suppressed 
music, as a vain luxury and pleasure of the senses. 
The church consists of one single nave, floored also 
with tiles very delicately painted, in bouquets of 
flowers tastefully disposed, as upon a carpet. The 
wooden panels, the confessionals, the doors, are in a 
very simple style ; but the perfection of their mould- 
ings, and the neatness of the sparing ornaments in- 
troduced, attest a cleverness of hand not to be found 
in the carpenter's work of France. Unluckily this 
careful execution is, also, a lost art in Majorca. 
There are only in all the island, to quote M. Tastu, 
a couple of workmen who have preserved anything 
like the old traditions. The carpenter we employed 
was certainly an artist, but only in music and paint- 
ing. Happening to be one day in our cell, he exa- 
mined all our artistical apparatus with that childish 
and indiscreet curiosity, which I have remarked 
among the Greek slaves. Some sketches which my 
son had made after the designs of Goya, representing 
monks at their gambols, scandalized him a little ; 
but on perceiving an engraving of * The Descent from 
the Cross,’ after Rubens, he remained fixed for a 
long time in strange contemplation. We asked him 
what he thought of it. ‘There is not, in all the 
island of Majorca,’ was his answer in patois, ‘ any- 
thing so beautiful and so natural.’ This last epithet 
from one with the appearance and the manners of a 
savage, struck us much. The sound of the piano, 
and the admirable music of its performer, threw him 
into a sort of ecstacy. He left his labour, and placed 
himself behind the player, with mouth wide open, 
and eyes half out of his head. But these refined in- 
stincts did not hinder him from being a thief, as all 
the Majorcan peasants are to strangers, and that 
without any scruple, though, it is said, they religi- 
ously preserve honour in their dealings with each 
other. He asked a fabulous price for his work ; and 
would have laid his hands greedily upon all the little 
implements of our industry. I had some trouble to 
rescue my toilette apparatus from his huge pockets, 
he being most tempted by a glass of cut crystal ; or, 
perhaps, by the tooth-brush to be found there, of 
which, eertes, he did not comprehend the use. This 
man had the artistic tendencies of an Italian, and 
the thievish instincts of a Malay or a Caffre. * * 
The old cloister which we must needs cross to enter 
the new one, communicates with it by a roundabout 
passage, but simple as this was, thanks to my want of 
memory for localities, I could never find my way, 
without stumbling into the third cloister; or it should 
be called the first, because it is the most ancient,— 
the least, too, of the three. It makes a beautiful 
picture ; the enclosure which its ruined walls encircle, 
is the ancient cemetery of the monks. There are no 
inscriptions to designate the tombs which the holy 
men dug for themselves in their lifetime; only a 
slight swelling of the turf marks the place where a 
corpse has been laid. * * Around this small cloister 
are disposed the chapels of the Chartreuse of the 
fifteenth century: they are hermetically closed, and 
the Sacristan opens them for no one, a circumstance 
which piqued our curiosity to the utmost; since, 
peeping through the windows, we fancied we could 
see the beautiful remains of old sculpture and orna- 
ments in wood. * * Like the rest, the second cloister 
has its twelve cells and twelve chapels. Its arcades 
have a particular character in their dilapidation. 
They are so ruinous, that never passed a storm over 
the Chartreuse, but a patch of wall or a fragment of 
vault fell. I never heard anything equal in dismal 
melancholy, to the howling of the wind through these 
desolate galleries. The sound of the torrents, the 
wild hurry of the clouds, the monotonous clangour of 
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the sea, and the cries of the sea-birds who wheeled 
past in the storm,—the sudden coming on of fogs, 
which fell thick as a pall, and penetrating these 
cloisters, made the lamps, we were obliged to carry 
in the evening, look each like an ignis fatuus,— 
to say nothing of the thousand details of monastic 
life which crowded thick upon the memory— 
made the Chartreuse the most romantic place of 
sojourn in the world. * * I confess, I could never 
cross the cloister of an evening, without certain mixed 
shudderings of fear and pleasure, which I should have 
been sorry my children saw. They, however, shared 
none of my fantasies. * * But I never dared to let 
them go out in the evening after once having met a 
tall old man, who used to make his rounds in the 
twilight. This was an old servant or client of the 
community, whose brain had been turned by devo- 
tion—or drink. When the latter element predomi- 
nated, it was his wont to wander about in the cloisters, 
knocking at the doors of the empty cells with his 
pilgrim’s staff, to which was hung a long rosary,— 
now calling upon the monks with a tipsy solemnity, 
now praying in a doleful voice before the chapels. 
As a gleam or two of light proceeded from our cell, 
it was round it that he especially loved to hover: 
would enter the chamber of Maria Antonia, who had 
a great fear of him, and inflicting upon her his long 
homilies, seasoned with oaths, would instal himself 
above her brasero, till the Sacristan beguiled him 
thence with civil speeches, or other artifices; for the 
Sacristan was not very brave, and feared to make 
enemies. The man would then come knocking at 
our door, at all manner of unseasonable hours, and 
when he had worn himself out with calling in vain 
for Father Nicholas(his fixed idea), would fall down 
at the feet of the Madonna, whose niche was a few 
paces from our door, and fall asleep, with an open 
knife in one hand, and a chaplet in the other. * * 

One evening we had an attack and an apparition 
of another quality, which I shall never forget. It 
began with an inexplicable noise, which I can only 
compare to thousands of bags of nuts rolling inces- 
santly over a boarded floor. We hastened out into 
the cloister to see what it could be. The place was 
as dark and deserted as usual: but the noise came 
nearer and nearer, and presently a faint light began 
to appear in the cavernous distance. By degrees, 
this grew into the blaze of several torches, and we saw 
appear through the red vapour they diffused, a 
squadron of creatures of the most repulsive forms 
conceivable. Nothing less than Lucifer in person, 
accompanied by all his court,—in the midst the arch- 
demon, black all over, with horns, and a blood-co- 
loured face: around him a swarm of subject-imps, 
with birds’ heads, horses’ tails, scale armour of all 
colours—and she fiends or shepherdesses in pink and 
white dresses, who had the air of being carried off 
by these evil spirits. * * They were villagers, who 
were keeping carnival, and had come to hold their 
rustic ball in Maria Antonia’s cell. The strange 
sound which had heralded them had been that of the 
castanets, which several urchins, disguised with dirty 
and hideous masks, were playing at the same time, 
not in an interrupted and measured rhythm, as in 
Spain, but with a continuous roll like that of the 
drum beating toarms, * * Whenall this rout of 
people were near us, they accosted us with suavity 
and politeness, for the manners of the Majorcans are, 
in general, anything rather than hostile. Beelzebub 
himself condescended to address a few words of 
Spanish to me, and to inform me that he was an Ad- 
vocate. Then he tried, by way of giving me still a 
higher idea of his quality, to speak to me in French ; 
and wishing to ask me if I was pleased with the 
Chartreuse, translated the Spanish word cartuxa, by 
the word cartouche, which made a slight malaprop : 
but the Majorcan devil is not obliged to be polyglott. 
—The dance was no gayer than the song had been. 
We followed them into Maria Antonia’s cell, which 
was decorated with small paper lanterns, suspended 
across the room, from garlands of ivy. The orchestra, 
composed of a large guitar, a small one, a kind of 
shrill violin, and three or four pairs of castanets, began 
to play native jotas and fandangos like those of Spain, 
but still more original in rhythm, and bolder in their 
turns. This féte was given in honour of Raphael 
Torres, a rich proprietor of the country, who had 
married a pretty girl a few days before. The bride- 
groom was the only person condemned to dance 








almost all the evening, vis-a-vis to one woman 
after other. During this duo, all the rest of the 
party, grave and silent, were sitting on the ground, 
crouched as the Orientals and Africans do—even the 
Alcade himself, with his monkish cape, and his great 
black, silver-headed stick. The Majorcan boleros 
have an ancestral gravity, and none of those profane 
graces which we admire in Andalusia. Both men 
and women keep their arms extended and immoves 
able : while the fingers ply the castanents ceaselessly 
and with precision. The gay Raphael danced, as if 
for the relief of his conscience. When his duty was 
over, he went and squatted among the rest, dog- 
fashion, and the choice spirits of the place had leave 
to shine in their turn. A youngish boy, slim asa 
wasp, was the object of universal admiration for the 
impetuosity of his movements, and his leaps, which 
had an effect nothing short of galvanic,—and yet did 
not light up his face with the least spark of gaiety. 
A stout tiller of the earth in the fulness of his self- 
complacency, tried a few of the Spanish graces,— 
would needs curve his arm and throw out his leg— 
but he was scouted, and deservedly, for a more laugh- 
able caricature could not be seen. We should have 
lingered late at this rustic ball—but for certain ex- 
halations of oil and garlic, which made the place 
untenable. 

This long extract renders further drafts upon 
Madame Dudevant’s volumes impossible. We 
have indicated the circumstances which made 
her residence in Majorca a disagreeable one, 
and circumscribed her powers of observation as 
well as her sympathies. But in truth, beyond 
the beauties of Nature, to which she does ample 
justice, there is not much to see in the island ; 
and for this little, she draws upon former de- 
scriptions of MM. Grasset de Saint-Sauveur 
and Laurent—and upon the fruits of researches 
made by M. Tastu, the husband of the well- 
known and graceful French lyrist. There are, 
however, a few antiquities worthy of a visit in 
Palma: among the most noticeable, the monu- 
ments of the Bonapartes in the convent of St. 
Dominic. These, and a blazon of the family 
shield in a Golden Book of the island nobility, 
belonging to the Count of Montenegro, led the 
travellers to further researches; and in the Re- 
gister—index, Peter the Third, volume second 
of the Archives of the Crown of Aragon—kept 
at Barcelona, are to be found mentioned two 
acts dated 1276, relative to the members of the 
Bonpar family. “This name of Provengal or 
Languedocian origin, submitting like many others 
at the same period, to Majorcan alteration, would 
have become Bonapart ;—who knows,” concludes 
our authoress, “the importance of which these 
slight traces might have been, if, discovered a few 
years earlier, they had served to prove to Napo- 
leon, who clung so closely to the idea of making 
himself a Frenchman, that his family had origi- 
nally belonged to the country of his adoption ?” 





London. Parts I., [1., III., 1V. Knight. 
Ir has often been a subject of surprise, and 
indeed of regret, to us, that while so many 
splendid and expensive works on the history and 
antiquities of various counties and chief towns 
have been undertaken, London, as though by 
common consent, has been overlooked. Wilt- 
shire, Cheshire, Durham, not to mention others, 
have been illustrated by industrious and intelli- 
gent antiquaries,—remote places, and halls, 
scarcely known five miles beyond their site, have 
been subjects of pleasant local history, while the 
inquirer into the history of our great metropolis, 
after seeking in vain among ranges of splendid 
folios, beautifully printed and illustrated, is com- 
pelled to turn to the mean-looking folio, entitled 
a ‘ Survey of London,’ by Master John Stowe, or 
to the two volumes, large indeed, but abounding 
with worthless, or at best, obsolete matter, of his 
amplifier and continuator, prosing John Strype ; 
while if he be anxious to know all that has been 
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said about old London, he may turn over those 
rambling performances of Pennant, Malcolm, 
and others, which the utmost stretch of courtesy 
will only allow us to designate as collections to- 
wards a history of London. 

It is strange, indeed, that a metropolis which 
boasts an antiquity second perhaps to no Euro- 
pean capital, except Constantinople and the 
Eternal City, should have been thus passed by; 
for not only does the high station of London 
seem to claim the notice of the historian, but 
even more so her high antiquity, and the in- 
fluential part she has taken in all the political 
changes of the last seven centuries. A most 
ancient city is London, even without taking for 
“sooth” the story, that it was founded “by 
Dardanian hands,” at command of King Brutus, 
two thousand nine hundred years ago, who, wan- 
dering by the “silver Thames,” admired the site, 
and planned the city of Troynouvant,—proud 
name to the ancient citizen. We need not go 
so far back as this, for nineteen centuries is a 
tolerable antiquity for a capital of modern Eu- 
rope, and that antiquity must be assigned to 
London. 

Although Czesar does not mention London by 
name, still that it was a town actually existing 
at the time of his invasion, is we think proved 
both by the name, which the best authorities 
have determined to be Celtic, and by Tacitus 
describing it as being in the reign of Nero a city 
celebrated for the abundance both of its mer- 
chants and merchandise,—a description which 
could scarcely have applied to a newly founded 
city. That under the Roman sway it was viewed 
as the metropolis of the land, is proved, too, by 
the chief Roman ways branching off from its 
centre, where, according to Camden, (and his 
theory respecting that superstitiously regarded 
relic is the most correct,) the famous “ London 
Stone” was placed as the “ Milliarum.” 

We doubt whether much light will ever be 
thrown on the history of Roman London; al- 
though, as the writer of one of the best articles 
in the work before us remarks, our island was 
“in great part a Roman country in a certain 
sense for six hundred years.” But what remem- 
brances have been handed down to us of that 
long period? The antiquary finds here and there 
a sepulchral urn, a piece of tesselated pavement, 
perhaps a mutilated statue; but the literary an- 
tiquary seeks in vain for the least relic of song 
or fable, of narrative or chronicle, of anything 
that can show us what our forefathers were 
during the long period of Roman domination, 
anything that can bring them bodily before us. 
It is curious to contemplate this blank portion, 
as we may call it, of our history. Rome, during 
her palmy days, held barbarian Britain in sub- 
jection. She built cities, and massive walls, and 
intersected the whole land with her admirable 
roads; she withdrew her sway, and a period of 
gross barbarism succeeded, for the land was 
overrun by the Saxon tribes,—savages scarcely 
possessing a written language. And yet those 
savages brought from their pine forests political 
principles which have been the foundation of our 
constitution, and the elements, the essential 
elements, of that language, which will ere long 
be spoken by half the civilized world. The his- 
tory of England under the Romans, even could 
we possess it in the most interesting form, would, 
if viewed in connexion with its after results, 
sink into insignificance when compared with the 
history of our land under the barbarian Saxons. 
The Romans reared splendid buildings, but they 
have long since crumbled to dust; the Saxons 
gave us laws, and a language which has become 
the proud birthright of the dwellers of the utter- 
most parts of the earth. 

During the decline of the Roman power, and 
the establishment of the separate Saxon king- 





doms, little authentic information respecting 
London can be obtained. But tradition has 
abundantly filled up the interval with tale and 
legend. King Lud, that valiant warrior, not 
laid under ground, but enclosed in a brazen 
effigy, and placed upon a brazen steed, and set 
upon the top of the gate which bore his name, 
that dead, as living, he might still face his Saxon 
foemen,—a spirited tale, fiction though it may 
be, that reminds us of the Cid; and then the last 
British king sorrowfully bidding farewell to the 
ancient city, and setting sail for Brittany ; and, 
in after years, St. Erkenwald and his miracles, 
and King Sebert, admonished by St. Peter to 
build a minster to his honour, and the rude 
church of timber, or at best rubble, reared on 
Thorney Island—that burial place of our kings, 
Westminster Abbey. 

Little is known of London during what is 
commonly termed the Heptarchy ; and when the 
kingdoms were re-united under Egbert, Win- 
chester, not London, became the chief city, for 
it was the capital of his kingdom of Wessex. 
And his descendants still dwelt at Winchester, 
and held their most important councils there, 
and were buried in its cathedral, or in the abbeys 
near; Winchester was King Alfred’s “own 
city,” and London was viewed as the second 
only, by our Saxon monarchs. Still London 
steadily kept her place, though second, for she 
was the capital of Mercia, whose arms, the red 
cross, she bears ; and her facilities for commerce 
rendered her an object of importance to the 
foreign merchants. ‘The attachment of the Con- 
fessor to Westminster, was probably the first 
step in her progress towards the pre-eminence 
which, under the Romans, London unquestion- 
ably possessed. The convent schools of London 
began to attract notice; and Ingulphus tells us 
he was sent here on account of their superiority. 
The astute mind of the Conqueror seems to have 
intuitively perceived the importance of London; 
and we are told he hastened from the battle- 
field thither, to receive the recognition of her 
inhabitants as their sovereign. He gave them 
that charter, short indeed, but most valuable; 
and however tyrannical were his after acts, and 
towards the other inhabitants of the land, London 
seems to have enjoyed both peace and prosperity 
under his stern rule. Still, the King’s palace, 
and yet more important, his treasury, remained 
at Winchester; and here, the most important of 
the three annual cours plenieres was held. The 
extensive additions to the buildings at Westmin- 
ster, and especially the erection of its magnificent 
hall, seem to prove that Rufus contemplated the 
removal of the seat of government altogether to 
London. Beauclerc, although ever anxious to 
conciliate the Saxon portion of his subjects, and 
although he bestowed a most valuable additional 
charter on London, still seems to have preferred 
Winchester as a residence, probably from its 
contiguity to Southampton, from whence he so 
often set sail to his Norman possessions; but in 
‘good Queen Maude,” the inhabitants of Lon- 
don found a constant and munificent patroness, 
She dwelt wholly at the palace of Westminster ; 
and although her early years were passed in the 
west of England, for she was educated in the 
abbey of Romsey, still her attachment to the 
Mercian capital is proved by the wealthy priory 
of the Holy Trinity at Aldgate, and the hospital 
for lepers at St. Giles, both founded by her, and 
by the munificent gifts which she bestowed on 
the nunnery of Stratford, the abbey of Barking, 
and the hospital at Cripplegate. The attach- 
ment of the Saxon queen and her Saxon subjects 
seems to have been reciprocal ; and “ the oil to 
burn before the sepulchre of the Queen,” and the 
pall” to be placed on her tomb, which appear 
in the sheriff's accounts, in the Pipe Rolls of the 
31st of Henry, were doubtless expressions of 


respect to her memory, from the citizens whose 
interests she had watched over. 

But it was to the contest of Stephen and the 
Empress Maude that London owed her re-esta- 
blishment as the metropolis of the kingdom. Ste- 
phen was the favourite of the Londoners, among 
whom he had resided; his wife, Maude of Bou- 
logne, the niece, and most probably god-child of 
“ good Queen Maude,” owned London as her 
birth-place, while her father, Earl Eustace, had 
been its ‘‘ custos,” for as yet Lord Mayors were 
not. When, therefore, the contest began, the 
inhabitants of London welcomed Stephen heart 
and hand; and joining with Maude’s vassals,—for 
her dower consisted of a great portion of Essex, 
at this period a very populous county,—they 
presented a formidable opposition to the claims 
of the Empress. When, after her coronation at 
Winchester, she advanced towards London, its 
inhabitants, probably to gain time, seem to have 
made no opposition to receiving her: they, how- 
ever, had already presented a petition in behalf 
of their imprisoned king at the council at Win- 
chester, and in the answer of the bishop, as re- 
corded by Malmsbury, we perceive the great 
importance he attached to their decision. On 
her entry into London, they demanded to be 
governed by their ancient laws: these, some 
chroniclers have asserted, were the laws of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, but we think it more pro- 
bable that they referred to the laws of Offa, King 
of Mercia, whose institutions are said to be the 
basis of “the Customs of London.” Her rejec- 
tion of this petition doubtless led to her expul- 
sion. Maude, of Boulogne, aided by the Flemish 
mercenaries, and her Essex tenantry, joined with 
the citizens, and pursued her to Winchester, 
where a siege, unexampled in English history, 
commenced. Winchester at length yielded; 
and then the London citizens, actuated by bitter 
hostility towards the city that had usurped the 
place of London, spoiled houses, and even 
churches, carried away the inhabitants captive, 
and finally set it on fire. The account of this 
siege and its results, by the anonymous author of 
the ‘ Gesta Stephani,’ is very minute; and from 
it, it evidently appears that the battle of the two 
rival Saxon kingdoms, strange as it may seem, 
was then fought, rather than the battle of Stephen 
and the Empress. Wessex was crushed, Mercia 
resumed her ancient pre-eminence ; and the ex- 
tent and magnificence of the ruined city may be 
estimated from the fact, that two abbeys and 
forty churches were destroyed. From this severe 
blow Winchester never recovered. The succeed- 
ing monarch, although son to that Empress for 
whose cause Winchester had sustained such 
grievous loss, was a stranger to both cities. The 
one was in ruins, the other rapidly advancing; 
and influenced, too, by his favourite minister, 
Thomas a Becket, himself a native of London, 
and the son of its portreeve, Henry the Second 
took up his abode at Westminster, and en- 
couraged the rising commerce of the ancient 
capital. 

We have rather enlarged upon this part of the 
history of London, because few who have written 
on the subject have given it the attention it de- 
serves, as affording an explanation of the pecu- 
liar rank assumed by its inhabitants during the 
middle ages. It was not the favour of the 
Norman kings, not its increasing wealth, its rising 
importance, that the ancient citizens boasted, 
—it was that London had its own peculiar go- 
vernment, and customs, and system of laws,— 
opinions which might naturally enough have 
grown up among a community which viewed 
itself as the last representative of the Saxon 
power, and which from the neglect of the later 
Saxon monarchs, who, content with claiming 3 
nominal superiority for Winchester, had suffered 








London to remain under her own rule, came to 
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consider themselves as forming a separate and 
almost independent state. That this was their 
view, the assertion of the citizens, as quoted in 
‘Rolls of the King’s Court,’ “ Come what will, 
we will never have in London any other king 
than Henry Fitz-Aylwin,” proves; and that 
they had some ground for it, appears in the fact 
that “ London was so much a distinct state, that 
proclamation of the king’s peace in London did 
not extend to the rest of the kingdom.” During 
the whole of the long contest for freedom, we 
find the citizens of London active in the strife, 
and, true to their Saxon principles, always on the 
popular side. The municipal history of London, 
therefore, from the reign of John to that of 
Edward the Third, would perhaps throw more 
light upon that long struggle, commenced by the 
barons against John, continued by Simon de 
Montfort, and completed only with the abdica- 
tion of Edward the Second, than most readers 
are aware. In a political point of view the his- 
tory of old London is most important. As a 
commercial city, too, London is deserving of a 
far more elaborate history than has hitherto been 
written, and this would throw great light upon 
the state of civilization during the middle ages ; 
and by tables of her exports and imports, afford 
some data towards that much vexed question, the 
amount of her population. We willingly agree 
with the writer of the article on ‘Suburban Mile 
Stones,’ that Fitzsteven’s assertion that London 
in the wars of Stephen sent forth 20,000 horse- 
men and 60,000 foot, is extravagant, if he means 
that these were actual inhabitants of London; 
but an intelligent friend has suggested to us the 
probability that the tenantry of Maude, and the 
Flemish auxiliaries, besides the vassals of Earl 
Waleran and others, were included in the esti- 
mate. We know that these rendezvoused at 
London ; and in the infancy of statistics, it is not 
unlikely that Fitzsteven might have classed the 
mere sojourners with the actual inhabitants. 

The writer of the before-mentioned paper errs, 
we think, in his estimate of the suburbs of Lon- 
don. He probably cast his eye over Aggas’s 
curious map, and observing the suburbs so thinly 
peopled then, concluded that more than three 
centuries earlier they must have been scarcely 
built upon. Now we have the testimony of Fitz- 
steven that the suburbs were very populous. 
Round about Smithfield were clusters of tene- 
ments early in the thirteenth century; beyond 
Ludgate, on either side of the Fleet, were many 
houses; and so far from “the only buildings 
beyond Moorgate” being Grub-street, now Mil- 
ton-street, the streets that run parallel with that, 
had an existence as early as the reign of Henry 
III., as we learn from an entry in Stowe. In- 
deed, we think it will be found that London 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries was 
far more populous than at a later period, when 
severe pestilence and long wars had greatly re- 
duced the whole population. 

In the article entitled, rather fancifully, ‘The 
Silent Highway,’ the writer would lead us to 
imagine that London streets, and the road to 
Westminster, were all but impassable, and that 
the Thames was absolutely necessary as a 
thoroughfare. Now, when we call to mind the 
frequent processions of the kings and queens 
through London to Westminster, and that every 
foreign visitant of rank was thus paraded, we 
can scarcely imagine that the. way was so im- 
practicable. The mother of Elinor of Pro- 





vence, with her two daughters, rode thus from 
the Tower to Westminster about the middle of 
the thirteenth century; and it is stated by | 
Matthew Paris that “the whole way” was hung | 
with tapestry,—a remark, we think, which, allow- 
ing for his usual exaggeration, would prove that | 
the road from Temple-bar to Charing-cross was 

not so wholly destitute of all habitations as has 


| 


sometimes been asserted. A few years later, 
Henry III., in a vehement fit of devotion, re- 
paired to St. Paul’s to receive “the miraculous 
blood,” sent to him by the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem; and this, enclosed in a crystal vase, he 
bore upon a salver, ‘walking on foot from the 
west door of St. Paul’s to Westminster Abbey,” 
followed by a numerous company. Indeed, our 
memory does not supply us with a single in- 
stance of a royal barge upon the Thames until 
the time of Richard I]. As to the Lord Mayor’s 
show, it could not have been the badness of the 
road that induced John Norman, in 1453, to go 
by water, because not merely had that proces- 
sion already existed more than two hundred 
years, but he himself and all his successors have 
always returned by land. We may probably 
find the reason for the preference for barges 
among the nobility during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, in the circumstance of their 
London residences being mostly close to the 
river. The barge in this case offered a swifter 
and more pleasant conveyance, as well as, in 
times of violent political feeling, affording the 
noble a securer passage than his “ footcloth 
horse” might do. In connexion with this subject, 
we may also remark, that the city during the 
earlier portion of the middle ages was more likely 
to discourage “‘ boating” than patronize it. The 
municipal authorities, always proud of their river, 
—‘ the fishful Thames,” as Fitzsteven calls it,— 
were extremely anxious to preserve its produce ; 
and among a great variety, the Thames salmon 
was most highly valued. Now below the bridge 
protection was impossible, and perhaps equally 
so as far as Baynard’s Castle; but from thence 
to Westminster, nothing would prevent the 
fisherman from casting his nets or his lines, for 
not a single wharf would be found on either side. 
How strange it seems to read of the Thames 
fishermen presenting their tithe of salmon at the 
high altar of St. Peter, and claiming on that oc- 
casion the right to sit at the Prior of Westmin- 
ster’s own table; and how picturesque do many 
of the ancient London usages appear. The pro- 
cession of the canons of St. Paul’s, with garlands 
on their heads; that of Corpus Christi, when the 
streets were strewed with flowers; the maidens 
dancing by moonlight, while the elder citizens 
sat at their doorways; the youths of the city on 
May morning going out into the fields, which 
then stretched just outside the city walls, to 
“fetch in May,” and the city maidens gathering 
May-dew; and the sober citizens, all up betimes, 
walking forth into the “green meadows to re- 
joice their hearts with the sweet melody of the 
birds,” as, worthy Master Stowe says. 

We have a high respect for worthy Master 
Stowe, and turn over his quaint pages with great 
delight; but we almost lament that his work 
has been in so great request, since to this may 
be attributed several errors which have been 
continued from one account of London to the 
other, just as though Stowe’s Survey was the 
fountain head of all information on the subject. 
Now, for nine-tenths at least, we have the same 
works to refer to, which Master Stowe had, and 
we have the advantage too of better copies; we 
are also in possession of many manuscripts,— 
charters, ordinances, and such like, which we 
have no reason to believe Stowe had any ac- 
quaintance with. ‘The writers who implicitly 
follow him, seem to forget that he was one of 
the earliest labourers in the field of English an- 
tiquities ; and that Camden, Speed, Dugdale, 


and a long list of laborious antiquaries, were his | 


successors. How much curious information 
respecting ancient London may be found in the 
charters of donations to the various London 
convents in the Monasticon alone. ‘The “ garden 
of the herb-grower,” the shop of the carpenter 
adjoining, and the very size of the house—the 


“running water” that enters at such an angle 
of the city wall beside the willows, and holds on 
its course past such a house, and such a boun- 
dary ; and then, even the names and callings 
of the persons specified threw important light 
on ancient London. But besides this, even the 
information which Stowe affords is frequently 
incorrect, because mistranslated. A laughable 
instance occurs in the work before us; the writer 
is giving an account of the disastrous wrestlin 
match in 1222, when Constantine Fitz-Arnulph 
incited the citizens to attack the Abbot of West- 
minster, and he quotes verbatim from Stowe— 
“the common people (as unadvisedly) issued 
forth of the city, without any order, and fonght 
a cruel battle, Constantine pulling down divers 
houses, and the people (as praising Constan- 
tine) cried ‘ The joy of the mountain, the joy 
of the mountain! God help, and the Lord Lo- 
dowike.’” 

Well might the writer put this war-cry in 
italics; for what the inhabitants of Middlesex 
had to do with mountains, or joy in them, it is 
difficult to conceive; nor is the barbarous name 
“ Lodowike” more easy to be accounted for. 
Now all this has originated in mistranslation. 
In the original the ery is ‘‘ Mountjoye, Mount- 
joye!” the old battle-cry of the kings of France 
—the cry that always greeted the uplifted ‘ ori- 
flamme ;”” and the Lord Lodowike is “le Sire 
Louis.” It will be remembered, that when the 
confederated barons and the citizens almost 
despaired of maintaining their cause against 
John, they invited “ le Sire Louis,” the Dauphin, 
to aid them; the ery, therefore, does not refer 
to Constantine, but to the prince, who only seven 
years before had come over to aid the citizens 
in their strife for freedom. “Ihe death of John, 
and the unopposed succession of his young son, 
whose guardian was the popular idol, the Earl 
of Pembroke, put an end to the hopes of the 
Dauphin, and he returned to France. But a 
few years after, when the death of the Earl of 
Pembroke, and the misrule and rapacious exac- 
tions of the king’s ministers, had exasperated 
the people, how natural was it that they should 
recur to their former supporter, and shout 
“ Mountjoye! God aid us, and Sir Louis!” Nor 
is this correction unimportant. According to 
Stowe, this rising originated in mere rivalry be- 
tween the inhabitants of Westminster and the 
London citizens. But the war-cry shows it had 
a deeper foundation; and when we find that 
Fitz-Arnulph and his friends offered a sum equal 
to 75,0001. to save his life, and that this was re- 
jected by a government that was almost Sank- 
rupt, we can well perceive that the unfortunate 
citizen was not only a man of wealth, but of 
great political importance—probably the chief 
of a well organized conspiracy. 

We have exceeded our limits, or we could 
give other instances—this, however, will suffice. 
In regard to the work before us, its amusing 
character (and some of the articles are pleasingly 
written), and its pictorial illustrations, will, we 
doubt not, render it a favourite, and probably 
tend to promote a more general attention to our 
metropolitan antiquities. But we cannot quit 
this subject without again expressing our hope, 
that a history of London, undertaken in the 
spirit which originated those noble works on 
national antiquities, which France for more than 
a hundred years past can show, will some day 
| appear. What we want, is a history of London 
| derived from those original sources from whence 
Stowe derived all that is valuable in his,—not 
| Stowe second-hand ; or rather Stowe for a foun- 
dation, and the superstructure built up with the 
“hay, wood, and stubble” of his more popular 
successors. 
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The Manners and Customs of Society in India ; 
including Scenes in the Mofussil Stations ; 
interspersed with Characteristic Tales and 
Anecdotes : and Reminiscences of the late Bur- 
mese War. To which are added, Instructions 
Sor the Guidance of Cadets, and other young 
Gentlemen, during their first years’ Residence 
in India. By Mrs. Major Clemons. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


TuE effect which the play-bill style of Mrs. Cle- 
mons’s title-page is calculated to produce, will be in 
= counteracted by her brief and modest preface. 

ere are some amusing and some instructive pages 
in her small volume : but there is throughout a 
wasteful prodigality of words, and a minuteness of 
description, which, at times, become wearisome ; and 
it appears to have been written without the slightest 
advertence to the many and more elaborate works 
of a like kind which have preceded it. Neverthe- 
less, it may be added, without after regret, to the 
library of the East India voyager. Asa specimen of 
her style, we shall quote the account of a visit to one 
of the Conjeveram pagodas :— 

“While at Wallajahbad I became acquainted 
with a Brahmin, whom Major C had rendered 
some little service, and he was frequently at our 
house, and endeavoured to teach me the game of 
chess, in which he himself was a great proficient. 
On one occasion when he was in high good humour, 
having beat me game after game for a whole week, I 
mentioned to him the great desire I had to see the 
inside of one of the Conjeveram pagodas, no Euro- 
peans being ever allowed to goin. He hesitated a 
great deal, and at last told me it was impossible to 
Se my request ; however I still persevered, and at 

ength carried my point. The following day a feast 
or ceremony was in the largest and most beautiful of 
the temples. My Brahmin told me to be there an 
hour earlier, and he would see what he could do. I 
gladly and readily availed myself of this permission, 
and accordingly was conveyed in palanquin to Con- 
jeveram, and had it placed under a row of fine trees 
opposite the great-domed pagoda. I had gone ina 
very long white muslin dress, and had braided my 
hair across my forehead, and twisted it behind like 
the natives, to be as little conspicuous as possible, 
while a large and thickly-sprigged black veil was 
over my head and face; I had also black silk gloves, 
and stockings. I alighted and walked into the outer 
circle of the pagoda, with two of my bearers close to 
me, the tom-toms, drums and cymbals, making a 
most deafening noise. I had stationed myself near 
the door of the grand entrance, where I had not re- 
mained above a few minutes, when my venerable 
friend made his appearance ; he told me he had con- 
sulted with one of the head people, and I might be 
permitted to see the place before the grand ceremony 
commenced, provided I would enter without my 
shoes%ind give ten rupees to one of the gods, both 
which conditions I agreed to. I hastened back to 
my palanquin and took off my shoes, and, accompa- 
nied as before, resumed my place within the grand 
entrance. My boys were ordered to remain behind ; 
being of a different caste, they were not allowed to 
go further. I followed my conductor through many 
long and dark passages where I heard shrieks and 
groans, apparently proceeding from recesses that 
were close by me. My heart beat very quickly. I 
heartily repented of my curiosity, and yet felt 
ashamed to turn back. At length we arrived in one 
of the most beautiful vestibules I had ever beheld, 
or my imagination could ever picture ; it was lighted 
from the top of the dome, and the mid-day sun cast 
his piercing rays down upon us. The pavement was 
of the finest white marble, inlaid with coloured stones 
in the shape of hideous monsters; under what class 
or description to place them, it is impossible to say. 
The walls were also of marble, to the height of per- 
haps 150 feet ; they were shaped so as to form re- 
cesses of about four feet broad, and about ten feet 
between each other, in which were placed images, or 
as they call them swameys. These were alternately 
of silver and gold, some of them ten or twelve feet 
high, with emerald and ruby eyes, and some of them 
seemed to stare down upon us in the most awful 
manner. Before many of these, were men lying flat 
on their faces, who, from fear of calling down the 








vengeance of the god, or to avoid a glare from their 
precious eyes, would crawl on their stomachs like a 
snake till they were out of sight. I had scarcely 
time to glance over the whole of the magnificent gild- 
ing and images, before a sound of music, accompanied 
with the most diabolical yells, burst upon my ear. 
My conductor hurried me into a recess behind some 
pillars of jet black marble, and then, from the oppo- 
site side, entered twelve dancing-girls, arrayed in the 
most gorgeous dresses. They wore a kind of short 
petticoat which reached very little below the knee, 
some of them were made of gold, others of silver 
kin-koab, which fastened round the small of the 
waist just above the hip; they had also a little bo- 
dice of satin with a sleeve tight to the elbow; this 
bodice just confined the bosom, and reached no fur- 
ther down, so that the whole person was bare from it 
to the petticoat. The glossy and lovely black hair 
of these girls was confined tightly round the head, on 
the top of which was placed a large gold plate stud- 
ded with splendid jewels; two or three pairs of ear- 
rings were in the ears, formed of diamonds and 
emeralds; they had also each a large nose-ring. 
Their arms and necks were literally a blaze of pre- 
cious stones; their pretty little ankles were orna- 
mented in the same manner. These jewels were not 
their own property, they belonged to the pagoda, and 
the girls were decked in them every festival ; it is 
needless to add that these girls are remarkable for 
their beauty. Their dance consists of a succession of 
graceful movements with the arms and head, turning 
into different figures, and resting in picturesque at- 
titudes and groups, but the whole effect was much 
spoiled by the horrid discord of the music. Tongs, 
shovel, poker, and pan-lid, would have been much 
more harmonious, and yet the natives consider that 
they only excel us in one thing, which is music! ! 
My Brahmin friend, I saw clearly, began to be 
anxious for my departure, and though I felt much 
inclined to rebel against his authority, he conducted 
me once more through the dark and narrow passages, 
and we reached the outer court just as a crowd of 
Brahmins and dancing-girls were entering the great 
gates. Ihurried to my palanquin, being anxious to put 
on my shoes, for though a very hot day, I felt chilled 
by standing so long on the marble pavement. I in- 
quired the next day of my conductor whether I had 
been mistaken in imagining that I heard shrieks and 
groans as we passed along the dark passages. He 
said I had not, and that they were occasioned by 
some members of the community inflicting penance 
on their bodies,” 


Bangalore appears to have been a favourite station 
with Mrs. Clemons, and she mentions, among the 
pleasant excursions in the neighbourhood, a visit to 
a famed monkey tope. 

“ The young people, during the day, collect fruit 
and bread sufficient to fill a small basket, with which 
they enter their carriage for the evening drive, and 
highly entertaining it is when you come to the wood. 
The steps of the carriage are let down, and the chil- 
dren alight with their little baskets, when they are 
immediately surrounded by monkeys of all sizes, to 
the number of one or two hundred; they wait pa- 
tiently till food is distributed to them, and then they 
take it in their hands and feed themselves. They 
also carry their young in their arms, and feed them 
exactly as wedo. It is a delightful scene to see the 
lovely children from some dozen carriages, surround- 
ed by these ugly animals eating out of their hands, 
These monkeys are perfectly wild ; they keep up an 
incessant chattering with one another the whole 
time : they well know when to expect their youthful 
visitors ; for if you were to go an hour before sunset, 
the place would be deserted, the tribe being in the 
recesses of the wood. They will not be familiar 
with grown-up people, and if the parents accompany 
the children out of the carriage, they will fly to their 
shelter. Though they are in this wild state, no acci- 
dents to any of the children have been known to 
happen.” 

On her homeward voyage, Mrs. Clemons speaks 
of the solemn feeling with which our twilight im- 
presses those who have long been dwellers in the 
East. 

“ The only thing I believe that strongly impresses 
the mind is the gradual transition from day-light to 
darkness, which the exile of many years has almost 





(Serr. 4 
forgotten. An unspeakable awe, that cannot be de. 
scribed, creeps over the mind at first noticing the 
twilight of the northern latitudes ; it excites the feel- 
ings most powerfully. The pale eclipse—the dead 
light, as it seems to those who have for many years be- 
held night's spangled veil drawn in a few minutes over 
the heavens, so lately bright in sunshine, seems, at first 
revisiting it, unearthly, awful, and portentous. Con- 
versation falters; the mind anticipates home, or 
religious impressions hallow the hour, subdue the 
most boisterous spirits, and cause the most careless 
to think deeply. It is some time before the eye be- 
comes accustomed to this light; and night after 
night will it be watched for by all on board, and 
weeks will pass, perhaps, ere these feelings subside, 
- bey twilight hour is met as an old familiar 
riend.” 


After all we must add, that ‘Manners and Cus. 
toms’ cannot compete, either as regards the vivacity 
of its pictures of Indian life, or the copiousness ofits 
instructions to the “outward bound,” with the 
Sketches and Counsels of the late Miss Emma 
Roberts. 





Flies in Amber ; Charades originally treated, No. I. 
Butterflies in amber, these charades might have 

been called, without presumption, so variously pretty 
and graceful do they seem to us; and as suitable to 
the garden bench as the Christmas fireside. We 
have often quoted minor poems, which concealed no 
hidden meaning, far less poetical than the following : 

Gemmed with the dews of night, 

When all the stars of heaven had shed 

Their sweetest influence on its head, 

Wafting its incense to the early light, 

I plucked my First from its ambrosial bed. 

It graced her bridal brow, 

Whom eighteen happy years before 

A sweet and smiling child I bore, 

To plight at holy font a christian’s vow, 

And gain my Seconp, the meek name she wore. 


Alas! for youth’s vicissitude ! 

Ere she had passed her bridal year, 

She died—and on her youthful bier, 

Amidst funereal herbs my WHOLE was strewed, 
Mingled with flowers, and wet with many a tear. 





Napoleon! what thoughts awake, 

But whispered if that name, 
Which once bade thrones, dominions, quake, 
Whose sword all bonds asunder brake, 

To hew his First to fame? 


The scene is changed—see at his bed 
Woman—my SEconD keeps— 

Her arm supports the restless head— 

He dies—and o'er the mighty dead, 
A lonely willow weeps. 


But France demands a Show, (how well 
My Wuo te this race pourtrays,) 

Napoleon's bones the pageant swell 

To-day,—To-morrow, fame may tell, 
Of ** three” more ‘‘ glorious days.” 
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oo, 
9 o'clock, A.M. | 30’clock, P.M. | 45 External Thermometers. én | 4 | 
| pero 4 sau | 
| S| : -| Bes | 235 
1841. | _ uncorrected. at | uncorrected. | ; 1 | 2S [Seem Peete | 24 REMARKS. < 
“1 Ther. 7 Ther. es | o=° 
diet | Gee || Sit | Sex | | 2 Ee bamhra.towest nines, 32° | § 
T 1/30.130| 30.122 62.6 | 30.108 | 30.100 | 63.8| 56 | 05.4 | 60.0) 63.3) 55.4) 66.4 S | { Lightly overcast-light breeze, with occasional slight rain through 
F 2|30.156| 30.148) 63.3 | 30.174] 30.166 | 64.8 59 | 04.3| 62.8) 68.2 60.0) 65.3 |.083 (Overcast se Daw rere, np hy 
. d € vercast—It. wind th gh f — 

Os 3) 30. 186, 30.17 78|63.7 7 | 30.128) 30. 120) 66.7 | 59 | 03. 8 62.8| 72.3) 61 3 | 69.2 | .036 N/a. aeeiaineentl sentir igera i ht 
© 4| 30.032 | 30.028 | 67.8 | 30.038 | 30.032 68.7) 61 105. .7 | 67.4| 68.8) 59.3) 75.7 |.027| Sf 4M- Fine—tight clouds and breeze—rain early. P.M. Cloudy— 
M 5/30. 15230. 144 | 66.2 | 30.090 30.082 | 67.9 61 | 03.3 60.4) 68.5 57.9) 74.3 N Nagety ancesa-aee thehGoongees ae te, Ev, Overcast. 

T 6 29.700 | 29.696 65.6 | 29.786 29.778 | 68.4! 62 04.8 | 63.6 | 67.3 59.3 | 69.8 | .508 Ww igi coud ane breeze—very heavy rain early. P.M, Fine— 
W 7 29.946 | 29.938] 69.7 | 29.830 29.822 |67.8| 59 06.1 64.3 64.3 55.6) 80.3 | Wigan. slowds and urcexe ee Dg 
T 8| 29.830) 29.824 | 77.3 | 29.890 29.882 67.7| 57 05.7 60.8 66.7 55.4 68.6|.069| W A.Me'Pinecrie sowie breese. P.M, Lightly oft erat 
F 9|30.012| 30.004 | 69.2 | 29.996 | 29.988 66.7| 55 |04.4|59.4| 66.8 52.2| 78.3 |1077 | NW_ |{ Fiierlight clouds and breeze throughout the'day. Ev. Early part 
S 10| 29.994 29.086 | 74.8] 29. $32|29.824 67.5| 54 |06.0| 60.8 67.7 51.6 74.6|.041| NW f Fine—Hleht Clouds and breese througtiout the day. Evening, Over- 
©11 | 29.286 29.280 | 72.3 | 29.264 | 29.360 64.0] 53 | 04.7| 57.3) 59.0 51.6 69.7 |.277 |W  |fa.M Cloudy-light breexe—very heavy rain, with high wind fn 
M 12/ 29.636 | 29.630 67.7 |29.644| 29.638 |65.0| 53 | 07.6 |59.7 | 63.7 | 50.8| 66.3 W |ku- tee-k-cuah-allteee. Fak boeney ie, Oct, 
bs T 13 | 29.686 | 29.680 68.8 | 29.724 29.718 | 65.8| 53 |07.2|60.7 | 62.7 49.8| 74.6 |.044 | §_|f Clzudy—piglt brevze, with occasional light showers throughout the 
= W14| 29.764 | 29.756 | 72.2 | 29.676 | 29.668 | 64.4| 56 | 07.1|60.7| 59.8| 51.6| 68.2 S | fCloudy—tight breeze, with occasional light showers throughout the 

S | | | fo" Evening, Overcast—ligh ad 
T 15 29.710 | 29.702 71.6 29.756 29.748 62.8 | 54 | 06.4 | 60.2 \97.7 52.0 | 65.7 .088 SW ~ a 1. Fine—light clouds a lm P.M. Overcast—hail, rain, 
F 16 | 29.936 | 29.930 |63.7 | 29.972 | 29.964 | 62.6) 54 | 05.7 |58.0|63.2/ 53.0| 64.2 |.772 | NE |K.wFineits clouds Mbrecsc,” PeM. Chody—very wight Fann "br 
$17 30.074 30.068 71.7 30.004 29.996 64.8) 55 | 06. 8 62. 268. 8| 52.3 | 69.0 E Fine—light clouds and breeze throughout the day. Ev. Cloudy. 

e@©1s 29.698 | 29.694 | 62.0 | 29.740) 29.736 | 62.0) 55 | 105.5 2 | | 60. 5| 60.9| 54.0) 71.6 NNE ao Overcast—It. rain—brisk wind. P.M. Ovet. Ev. Fine & starlight. 
M19 | 29.854 | 29.848 | 63.9 | 29.876 | 29.868 | 65.7 | 59 | 07.3|63.7|69.7| 54.6/65.2|.016| Ss [fA pi finer tht clouds and breeze, with very slixht rain. P.M. 
T 20 29.732 29.724 62.7 29.600 | 29.594 | 63.3 | 59 | 04. 4| 59. 3/61. 3} | 57.2) 73.6 025 | Ss ay oa, — light steady rain throughout the day. 
W21| 29.526] 29.518 63.2 29.530) 29.524 G4.3| 59 04.5 |61.2| 64.6 57.6) 63.6|.213 | §__| fa.MsClowiyhigh windy aan big wind with rain droughout 
T 22| 29.776 | 29.772) 63.3 | 29.800 | 29.794 | 64.0) 58 | 05.9| 60.3 | 61.8| 55.4| 67.2 |.108 |NWvar. A.w-tine=ttccldse~stid breene. eM: Cldy. wiihshowets, Ev. Ch 
F eed pone 29.974 67.8 30.016 30.008 | 63.3 54 | 05.0 57.8 60.8 | 54.2 | 65.3 | .105 NW lc “loudy—light brisk wind throughout the day. Evening, Overcast. 

§ 24 | 30.152 30.144 60.3 | 30.188 30.180 62.3 55 | 03.3 55.7 60.3 | 54.2 | 63.0 NW Overcast—light breeze throughout the day. Evening, The like. 
©@)25 | 30.180 | 30.174 | 60.6 | 30.138 | 30.132 | 63.2| 54 | 03.0 | 57.6 65.7 | 54.6 | 61.7 N__ Lightly overcast—It, breeze throughout the day. Ev. Lightly Cldy. 
M26 | 30.130 | 30.122 61.0 | 30.090} 30.082 |64.0| 56 03.2|59.5| 70.0) 57.0) 67.8 N A.M. Overcast—It. breeze, P.M. Fine—It, clouds & breeze. Ev. a 
T 27 | 30.052 | 30.044 | 67.3 | 30.022] 30.016 | 66.0| 59 |03.0|65.3| 65.2. 59.8) 71.4 W_ _[Overcast—thick haze—It, breeze throughout the day. Ev. O 
W28 | 29.876 | 29.872 63.0 29.840) 29.834 | 65.0] 60 | 01.5 |62.5| 65.2) 55.2) 70.5 W [PAB Qrercanaery sit reer winds Pia, inet 
T 29 | 29.802 | 29.798 | 70.0 | 29.760| 29.754 | 64.4| 54 | 05.5|59.5|63.0 52.0) 63.0 V aie ee foe 
P30 | 29.754 | 29. 750 |64.0 | 29. -712| 29.708 |63.0| 51 |06.5|57.7| 59.4 51.5| 66.0 |.027 | NW |A:M.Fine“ittclouds& wind, P.M. Overcast—It.wind, Ey. The same, 
§ 31 | 29.622 | 29.616 [62.2 | 29. 626 | 29.620 | 61.6 | 52 | 06.5 | 58.8 | 57.8 | 52.0| 62.0|.008 | W_  |{ O1stedttateary,Cloude—light wind throughout theday. Evening, 
_ ae cincsstadl iain eel tweed! asta Theater Se ' solncancnie . 
MEAN. | 29.883 29.876 29.869 | 29.862 (64.9 9 56 05.2 | 60.7 61.3 | 54.8 | 68.8 2.524 Mean Barometer corrected......+++s+0++ {e200 . .. 20716 
| | C. 29.778 .. 29.768 
@) 1]29.830 | 29.826 |62.0 | 29.918 |29.914| 61.4 54 |05.0 | 58.3 | 59.8 | 50.0] 65.2 | 055 | NW |{ Heavy cloude—lght wind, win showers throughout the day. “Ev. 

(OM 2) 29.986 | 29.982 | 63. 0| 29.938 | 29.932 | 63. .0| 55 | 06.5 | 62.5 | 66.4 54.0/ 64 0 .005 | WSW IFine—t. prs esate nl the day. Fv. Overcast—heavy rain. 
T 3|29.742| 29.738 |62.0| 29.684 | 29.680 67.0) 59 | 03.0| 62.8 | 68.5| 60.4| 70.8 | 377 | NNW |{ 4M. Overcast—tight wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds, Evening, 
W 4] 29.492| 29.488 | 64.0 |29.736 29.730 | 66.0| 58 |03.5| 60.0 |66.2| 59.0|71.0 | .366| N_  lovercastbris wind throughout the day.” Evening, The same. 

T 5)| 29.796 | 29.790 | 67.0 | 29.714 | 29.708 | 65.0) 61 04.8 | 65.0 63.5 | 60. 0 | 69.0 | SW raln, ‘Brening, Overcas—brick wind The same, with light 
°  6| 29.748 | 29.744 63.0 | 29.874 29. 868 | 65. “se 57 | 03.0) 69.6 | 66.0| 58.5 | 66.0 | 008 ¥ fAM. Overcast—light wind, P.M. Fine—light clouds and wind. 
S 7| 29.962 | 29.958] 65.0 | 29.912 | 29.906] 66.0 57 | 06.0) 64.0 | 69.5) 60.5 |69.5 | .088 f A.M: Meaty clondeis wind. P.M. Fine—t clouds & wind, Ev. 

8 29.738 | 29.732 | 64.0 | 29.692 | 29.688 | 65.0} 59 | 02.0 | 61.0 | 66.0 59.5 | 71.4 .008 sow (Overcast. wind throughout the day—slight rain early. ES. Siighth 
M 9)29, 646 | 29.642 | 64.2 | 29.690 | 29.686 | 65.5. 57 | 05.3 | 59.5 | 64.0] 56.0 | 69.0 W_ _ {f Lihtly overcast—light wind throughout the day. Ev. Piha 
T 10! 29.874 | 29.870] 70.5 | 29.870 | 29. 866 | 64. 5| 56 07.0 61.0 | 64.0! 53.0| 72.5 SW |{ A.M. Fine—light clouds—brisk wind. | P.M. Overcast—brisk wind. 

& W 11/29.512| 29.506 | 63.0 | 29. 530 |29. 526 | 64.6 | 59 | 02.0! 61.4 | 62.4| 58.0|67.5 |.277| SW  |fa.M-Overeast—brisk wind—heavy rain early. P.M. Overcest— 

2 T 12 29.958 | 29.954 66.0 29.976 | 29. 972| 64.0) 51 | 07.0) 59.2 | 63.0] 51.0 68.0 | .080 | W var, A.m‘oveu~trisk winds P.MeFine—itsclis.—brisk wind. EvcThe ike 

2F 13 | 29.928 | 29.924| 61.0 | 29. 878 | 29. 872 | 62. 0! 56 | 06. 0| 62. 0 | 63.0} 61.5 | 64.0 | .013 W —_(Overcast—brisk wind throughout the day. Ev. The like, with rain, 
S 14| 29. 646 | 29.642 | 62. 0! | 29. 708 | 29. 702) 65. | 58 | 03.5| 62.0! 66.0) 57.0/66.5 | .213 SW i _ Sime clonte tae stat. P.M. Fine—light clouds—brisk 
© 15 0} 29.766 | 29.760 65. 0! | 29. 760 | 29. 756 | 65. 0| 59 07.0) 64.5 67.2) 57.0 | 68.6 | .036 Ww A.M, SA wind—rain early—occasional light 

ON 16) 29.928 | 29.924 | 64.0 | 29.956 29.950 | 65.0/ 57 04.5) 61-5 |70.0| 56.0/71.6 | .011 | WNW |Ascovercanighe winds Pale Pneigt cloud Ev. The Me: 
T 17, 30.018 | 30.014 | 64.0 | 30.050 | 80. 046 | 66.0} 60 04.0 | 64.5 70.0; 60.0} 71.5 SW _ Overcast—brisk wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine, with brisk wind, 
W 18 30.210 30.204 | 65.0 | 30.220 |: 30.216 | 66.0 60 | 05.0) 63.7 | 68.5 | 58.4 | 73.0 NW A.M. Overcast—it. wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds. Ev. The like, 
T 19 30.276 | 30.270 66.0 30.214 | 30.210) 67.0| 57 | 06.0 63.5 72.0) 56.0/|69.5 WSW (A.M. Lightly overcast. P.M. Fine—It, clouds. Ev. The like. 

F 20 | 30.006 30.000 | 67.6 | 29.884 |29. -880) 68. 0} 59 | 06.5 | 66.5 | 75.6) 56.0} 73.0 SSE _Fine—light cloads—brisk wind throughout the day. Ev. The like. 
S 21)| 29.684 29.680 68.0 | 29.758 | 29. 754 | 69.0) 6: 05.0) 66.7 70.8) 53.0 | 77.5 WwW Fine—light clouds—brisk wind throughout the day. Ev. The like. 
© 22) 29.978 | 29.974| 67.0 | 29.972 | 29.968 | 67. 0} 56 | 04.0 | 63.0 | 66.2) 56.0| 73.0 Se ee ae 
M 23 29.904 | 29.900 | 64. 0! 29.920 | 29. 914| 65. 4)\ 57 | 03. 0) 58. 0|66.2 57.0] 68.0 .416 | WNW JAM. q te PM. Fine—light clouds, Evening, The like. 
T 24 30.124) 30.118) 65.0 | 30.156 30.150) 64.5 | 48 | 05.5 | 57.0 |63.6| 50.5 |67.5 | 013 | WNW {Picadins ‘Evening Lightly overcast, ut Sn Occasion 
W 25 30.148 | 30.142 | 61.0 | 30.102 | 30.098 | 63.0} — | 01.5 | 57.0 62. -7| 52. 2.0 | 65.0 .0|.130) sw | yg om “light wind throughout the day, with occasional rain. 
T 26 30.268 | 30.262 63. 0) 30.282 | 30.278) 65.0) 61 , 02. 5| 63.2 | 73. 2) 57.0/65.5 | .061| W Bwyd nF day. Evening, Fine. 
F 27 30.332 | 30.326 63.0 | 30.274 |30.270 69.0 | 64 | | 03.3 | 69.7 | 44 74. 0 65. ‘0| 70.0 | .011 W | Fine—light clouds and wind throughout the day. Ev. The like. 
§ 28 30.264) 30.258 | 68.5 | 30.226 30.220| 69.0} 59 03.5 | 62.7 |71.0)| 59.5| 76.5 W  |fA:M. Lightly overcast—light wind, P.M. Fine—light wind. Ev. 
@) 29 30.236 | 30.230} 68.2 30.150 | 30.144 69.0 | 62 03.5 | 65. 4 | 75.5) 5| 59.0) 72.5 WSW /A.M. Light fog. P.M. Fine—light clouds. Evening, The like, 
M 30) 30.064 | 30.060 | 68.6 | 29.956 | 29.950 69.0) 60 05. 5| 63.5 5 | 74.5) 60. 0\7 77.0 | b |A.M. Overcast. P.M. Fine—light clouds. Evening, The like, 
_T3 31) | 29.826 29.822 68.8 | 29.814 | 29.808 | 69.6| 63 05.0) 66.7 70. oe 76. 0| | |f Ughaty ovevcact throaghont the day. Evening, The like, with 
aa we eee Se cate: poe RG | or ee 9A.M. 3 P.M. 
MEAN. = 932 | 29.927 | 65.1 | 29.929 | 29.925 58 04.5 |62.5 67.7 | 57.2 | 70.0 | 2. 163. Mean Barometer corrected .....000- seed F 29.838 .. 29.833 
| eo C. 29.832 .. 29.828 





Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 


The observations for Aveusr were not taken by the Assistant Secretary, on account of absence. 
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THE TRUE POET. 


How fares the Trembler in his earthward path, 

The lonely dreamer of the star-roofed way, 

He who his spiritual kingdom hath 

Where night usurps the throne of conquered day ? 

Even in his life’s first reign—a child at play ; 

The ministers of thought are with him, nor depart 

From that same hour, or dwell he where he may, 

Till worlds at length confess the ruler’s art 
Swaying with gentle force each subject human heart. 


And beautiful is youth,—but most in him 
To whom blest heaven such measure sends of grace, 
That one point only in his mind seems dim,— 
The knowledge of his earthly dwelling-place. 
He looks on evil with a mantled face : 
The beautiful and true around him lie, 
Of his own spirit’s forming ; and the base, 
As one with whom he bears a loveless tie, 
Is farthest from his heart—though nearest to his eye. 


And Love! Oh, loveliest in his dreams art thou, 

Who in thine unveiled beauty sees no shame,— 

His heaven-born Eve, on whose unsullied brow 

The shadow of the sinning never came ! 

Sacred to him thy desecrated name. 

With thee, self-banished, weary, faint, and worn, 

In vain the world might wield its sword of flame 

Before Joy’s Eden gate ;—the brand might burn 
Till Earth itself grew old—his soul would never turn! 


With thee his partner, comforter, and guide, 

Life’s very desert hath its Eden spot ! 

No bounds too close—no wilderness too wide, 

So that thy presence shall forsake him not. 

Alas! too oft the desolated lot 

Falls on his spirit,—and thou liest low, 

Buried, yet cherished,—dead, but unforgot, 

Above whose grave the giant tides shal! flow 
The gulph-stream of the heart—the tears of human 

woe, 


Yet oh! not dead!—’Tis but the form which 
sleeps, 

Of that which once had life,—and hath it still : 

Love no more dies, than dies the brook which 
creeps 

Unto the bosom of its kindred rill. 

Sweet are the tributary streams, that fill 

The exhausted channel till its banks run o’er: 

Sweeter to him the memories that distill 

Such drops—though few and scant, as shall restore 

The parched and withered heart whose fountain is 

no more ! 


No leaf—no flower—no sunshine—and no cloud, 

But breathes to him in beauty from the scene 

Of his soul’s past devotion, though the shroud 

Of deaden‘d feeling veils what once hath been 

Tn all things else.—Oh ! beautifully green 

Are young love’s graves!’ No decking hand they 
know, 

Save Time’s, who drops some seeds the thorns 
between, 

And bids sweet flowers on all their borders grow, 

Whose odours are the joys we buried long ago. 


So, in the resurrection of the heart, 

A creature chastened and made wise by tears, 

He walks, a witness of the kindly part 

That made him old in feeling more than years: 

A being in whose eye the light appears 

Of suns that know no setting—Beauty given 

Unto the lowliest thing that breathes—hopes— 
fears, 

No more for self, but for the tempest-driven,— 

These are the gifts of soul the Poet wins from 

Heaven! FE. L. Monraau. 








AN AUTUMN RAMBLE IN CALABRIA. 

I told you it was my intention to make a pedes- 
trian tour through Calabria, in search of some property 
on which I might carry into execution my purpose of 
colonizing, and with that object I left Naples on the 
14th of October, in company with young G——, who, 
being a third sor, had some idea of imitating my ex- 
ample, preferring the old world, to the banishment 
of South Australia. We went by steam to Messina, 
where we stayed one day only, and then crossed over 
to Reggio with the intention, which we carried into 
effect, of visiting the “ toe of Italy,” and working our 


| 
| 








way back on foot through the Calabrias. We stayed 
also a day in Reggio, to the “ Intendente” of which 
place, or rather of Calabria ultra 1™, I hada letter of 
introduction. He was civil, and gave us another letter 
tothe Sotto Intendente of Gerace, whither we were sub- 
sequently to proceed. I need say nothing of the beau- 
tiful situation of ancient Rhegium, to you, who have 
passed through the Straits of Messina ; the weather 
was fresh and fair; and the orange groves in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town, a perfect paradise. But I was 
anxious to get on to the ground spoken of to me by 
Pilla, who made a geological survey of the Calabrias, 
and accordingly, on Thursday the 15th, we commenced 
our walk, having pressed into our service a mule and 
muleteer to carry our baggage and serve as our guide. 
Look to the largest map of these parts which you may 
happen to possess, and bear in mind that, however 
considerable the roads may appear to be as therein 
marked, there are no carriageable roads in all the 
Calabrias, save the “Via Consolare” to Reggio, and 
the branch thereof, which goes to Catanzaro, the 
capital of the “Ultra 24." We followed the 
coast route southwards, and ate our luncheon ina 
vineyard near the Torre del Capo dell’ Armi. 
Shortly afterwards we passed Le Saline, where we 
became at once aware, that in most of the cultivable 
but neglected ground near the sea shore, of which 
Pilla had said so much, there would be one great and 
formidable enemy to be encountered, “ Malaria !” 
The place called the Saline consists of a large plain, 
of very improvable ground, now almost in a state of 
waste. But the squalid appearance of the few in- 
habitants of a little hamlet by the way-side, and a 
stagnant pool in its immediate neighbourhood, suffi- 
ciently accounted to us for the latter circumstance. 
Leaving the little town of Melito on our left, we went 
on to a fondaco by the seaside, were we supped and 
slept. The next morning we retraced our steps about 
a mile to visit the improvements ofa certain Marchese 
Ramireze, near Melito; desirous of judging, from 
what another has done, of what we also might per- 
form. The Marchese has a plentiful supply of water 
for the irrigation of his lower land, obtained from the 
river Alice by means of a well-planned aqueduct, led 
along the sides of the higher ground impending 
over the plain. He has also a mill, with a fall of 
water of considerable power. But, in the way of 
agriculture, he seems to have bestowed his whole at- 
tention on the production of oranges and lemons, and 
his mill is ill-constructed, and serves barely-to grind 
the mixture of peas, barley, rye, and a little, a very 


| little wheat, of which the neighbouring peasants make 


their bread. His plantations are healthy, but, as he 
has never thought of cropping each year the ground 
around them, and as they themselves are of only five 
years growth, and require two or three more summers 
over their heads ere they will begin to fructify, the 
Marchese is, for the present, considerably out of 
pocket. This, however, need not dispirit other ad- 
venturers who would look to more speedy returns, 
and not confine their ideas “more antiquorum,” at 
least of the “antiqui” of that neighbourhood, to 
“ agrumi,” i. e. oranges, lemons, &c. After this visit 
we proceeded on our way eastward. Under Monte 
Bucissa we turned a little inland, and presently came 
upon the valley of the river Piscopio. This looked 
to me like “the promised land,” the object of our 
journey. There is a slightly inclined plain of some 
six or seven hundred acres, now scarcely cultivated, 
but capable of irrigation from the stream, which 
never fails; and there are even (as we afterwards 
found) remains of an aqueduct, from which the waters 
were once distributed. On the heights on either side 
of the valley are many beautiful spots where a dwell- 
ing might be placed, perfectly secure from the effects 
of malaria. But alas! our colonizing visions were 
soon to be dispelled: and at the risk of being tedious 
I must relate to you, at some length, in what manner 
this took place. I cannot better convey to you an 
idea of the Calabrian character than by giving you 
almost verbatim my colloquy with one of these most 
self-sufficient and prejudiced of provincials. Near 
the little village of S. Carlo, where the plain of the 
Piscopio narrows into a mountain pass, we had chosen 
the shade of a mulberry tree; close to the stream side, 
and backed by orange groves and hedges of pome- 
granates in full bearing, as the place of our mid-day 
meal. Scarcely were we seated, and our scrip was 
yet unpacked, when we were joined by a rubicund 


and busy personage of some forty-five years of age, 
He was followed by two stout little children, a 
“similis proles,” evidently well fed, and his whole 
appearance and manner were those of a man of some 
substance in all senses of the word ; his intentions 
were hospitable; he had noticed and called to us (he 
said) from a distance, to invite us to his house in the 
village, and he still wished us to change our present 
quarters, and place ourselves under the shadow of 
his roof, “ vice” that of his mulberry tree, for it was 
on his ground that we had established ourselves. We 
excused ourselves, and in our turn proffered some of 
our scanty stock of viands, which luckily for us he 
did not accept. “ But he would sit down near us,” 
he said, “if we had no objection, and bear us com- 
pany while we ate.” So good an opportunity of 
acquiring local information was not to be neglected, 
and accordingly, after having patiently answered the 
usual questions of “ Onde tirate ?” “ Quale negozio 
facete ?” “ Di quale nazione siete?” &c. &e., I com- 
menced my own interrogations. These, however, I 
prefaced by praising the beautiful situation of our 
friend's native village, and the fineness of the climate, 
together with other similar compliments, such as are 
ever grateful to a Calabrian, one of whose most dis- 
tinguishing characteristics is an unbounded “ amor 
patria.” “ Does this stream ever fail you in sum- 
mer ?” I asked, “ Never,” was the reply ; “ there is 
usually more water in it even in July than you now 
see, for this has been a remarkably dry season.”—* It 
appears to me then,” said I, “that yonder plain 
might be irrigated without much difficulty.”__* Un. 
doubtedly it might,” rejoined the native, * and, what 
is more, it was so once. Do you see that straight line 
on the hill-side ? well, there ran the watercourse which 
supplied it.”"—_“ And how long may it be,” I again 
asked, “ that this land has been suffered to remain in 
its present neglected state ?”——“ Oh! some forty or 
fifty years, since the first division of the Principe di 
Buagnara’s possessions took place.”——“ What a pity,” I 
exclaimed, “ that so much good ground should be 
lost! Why, if it were properly tilled, it would afford 
the means of employment and more comfortable sub- 
sistence to numbers of your now half idle and half 
starved husbandmen.”——* There is no doubt of the 
matter,” interposed the Calabrian.—* If, for instance,” 
I continued, “ some individual were to purchase the 
ground, repair the aqueduct, and throw the plain 
once more into proper cultivation,”"—* That is just 
what a certain forastiere, a proprietario, of Reggio 
wishes to do,” said he, at once interrupting my 
speech, and knocking down the outworks of my 
“castle in the air.” It was evident that here at least 
some one, having similar projects in his head, had 
been beforehand with me. But I had still more to 
hear, which went far towards the total destruction of 
any other Calabrian castle I might seek to build. 
“ Has this Reggiano bought the land then ?” I ine 
quired.—* Oh! yes; he has bought all that plain, 
and a considerable quantity of ground the other side 
of the hill."-“ And pray who prevents his carrying 
his plans into execution ?”—“ Noi altri Proprietary 
dell’ intorno,” replied the farmer, looking all the 
while as proud as Agamemnon, “ Noi altri, Signore 
mio, siamo coloni della vera ed antica stirpe Greca,— 
siamo qua noi ed i nostri antenati da tanti e tanti 
secoli, e non vogliamo che vi venga un forastiere a 
disturbarci !"—* But if this person has bought the 
land, surely he may do what he pleases with his own 
property 2” I urged.— That remains to be proved,” 
rejoined my liberal-minded friend; “ we contend that 
the ‘Commune’ of §S. Carlo was entitled to the re- 
fusal of the purchase, and that the land could not be 
sold without our consent ; we have made a common 
purse amongst us, some ten or twelve of us ‘ Coloni,’ 
and there is a lawsuit now pending concerning the 
affair at Catanzaro.”—“ And if you gain your cause, 
do you think you will yourselves proceed to the cul- 
tivation of the ground in question ?”—* Forse si, @ 
forse no; not at present certainly, but, at all events, 
we shall annul the sale : if anything is to be done 
here it must be done by those who belong to the 
country, and not by a ‘ forastiere.’ "There is no 
hope to be derived from an argument with the pre 
judiced and the obstinate, so we took our leave of the 
Greek “Colono,” thanking him aloud for the shade 
of his mulberry tree and his agreeable society, and, 
internally, for a most useful though a disheartening 
lesson, “Ex uno disce omnes,” From a conversa 
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tion which I had subsequently with the judge at Bova 
(a rather intelligent person) I found that similar pre- 
judices are only too common ail over the Calabrias. 
‘He told me an instance of lawless aggression perpe- 
trated only two years ago on the property of a (so 
called) innovator, on the Bagnara side of the pro- 
yince, in which attack improvements to the amount 
of many thousand ducats were all destroyed in 


one night by a gang of these “exclusives.” After 
this memorable halt and luncheon, we steered 


farther inland for the mountains, and that evening 
took up our quarters at Bova. The city so called— 

rched on the top of an isolated cone quite as 
high (though of very different materials) as that 
of Vesuvius, with reference both to the valleys from 
which it immediately arises, and its actual elevation 
above the sea—is the seat of a bishoprick, but boasts 
not of even a “Fondaco,” for the public accom- 
modation of strangers. We were lodged, by aid of 
the Sindaco, at the house of as dirty a family as ever 
yindicated its claim to antiquity. You must know 
that at Bova, Amendolea, Africo, and one or two 
more of the neighbouring townlets, the inhabitants 
speak what they call Greek, as well as the vernacu- 
lar. Possibly it is as much like its “mother 
tongue” as that spoken in Albania ; at all events, 
it was more than “ Greek to me.” They pride them- 
selves, too, not a little on their Greek origin, like our 
friend the * Colono” in the valley. These Calabrian 
Greeks have only one thing in their favour. As to their 
courage, although they certainly beat their neigh- 
bours the Neapolitans in that particular, I believe 
that ferocity is the proper word for it. That which 
is good in them is, that if once your friends, they 
will go “ infin’ alla casa del Diavolo” (their favourite 
saint) to serve you. If, on the other hand, you 
offend them, they become forthwith so much your 
enemies, as to look out for an early opportunity of 
sending you alone to the same place. So that, atall 
events, you would know how to tackle the people 
about you; and I assure you that if I had not met 
with a place more likely to suit me in every respect, 
Ishould not have been deterred from settling amongst 
them, even by the personal experience of that morn- 
ing, and the dismal story of outrage which I have 
above recounted. The next day, having determined 
to give our tired mule and its driver a day’s rest, we 
started, under the guidance of a boy, to visit two 
rivers and their valleys—the Peristeria and that 
which falls from the direction of Palizzi. Our descent 
towards the sea was through a partly wooded coun- 
try, similar to that by which we had mounted to 
Bova. Here and there, as we approached the lower 
grounds, we saw some cultivated patches of arable 
land, but no attempt at anything worthy of the name 
of farming. Below, and nearer the level of the sea, 
much might be done; for although the waters of 
both the rivers fail in the height of summer, it must 
be for a very short time only, and during that period 
a supply might be obtained from reservoirs con- 
structed on the sides of the hills. The plain near 
the sea is so little above the level of the latter, that 
I should think that water might be obtained by 
boring, at a very slight depth. In the one valley, 
that of the Peristeria, a certain Baron has a farm- 
house ; in the other, the Bishop of Bova has a winter 


tesilence ; but there is no show of a superior system | 


of agriculture near either the one or the other of 
these dwellings. We returned to Bova, after a hotter 
but a more satisfactory walk than that of the day 
before. The next morning we started bag and bag- 
gage (that is to say, with the mule at our heels) for 
the heights of Aspromonte. After about an hour's 
gradual mounting, and having passed over much 
excellent pasturage for sheep, we reached the ele- 
vated plain called the “* Campi di Bova,” which must 

some seven or eight hundred feet higher than 
the town whence it derives its name. The “Campi” 
affords a great extent of arable land, apparently of 
excellent quality, which, according to our muleteer’s 
account, belongs to the **Commune di Bova,” and 
may be rented at the rate of less than a ducat an 
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it some beautifully wooded heights and valleys, pre- 
senting most tempting capabilities to the eye of one 
who would pitch his tent or his house there. Indeed, 
as we descended from the “ Campi,” in order to pass 
an intervening valley and arrive at the wooded 
regions of Aspromonte proper, we saw in the distance, 
to the south-west of us, a dwelling which belongs to 
a certain Barone Trepepe, and which not a little 
excited our envy, placed as it is on the mountain 
side, with the command of an extensive view over 
scenery as wild and picturesque as fancy can desire. 
The woodlands of Aspromonte ave magnificent. 
Common oak and ilex of the largest growth are the 
predominant timber in the lower grounds; these are 
succeeded by firs and pines, with an occasional change 
to beech woods, interspersed with chesnuts. On the 
highest points, towards the south, the beech tree takes 
the precedence. But all this splendid timber yields 
little beyond pleasure to the visitor, and firewood 
“ gratis” to the neighbouring peasantry. The King 
of Naples, by the strict prohibition of its exporta- 
tion, has taken care that, like many other woodlands 
in his kingdom, Aspromonte should produce no 
advantage to its province. There is indeed a saw- 
mill in a little green valley, in the midst of these 
primitive forests, and worked by the river Piscopio, 
here a beautifully clear mountain stream. But only 
a few deal planks are prepared by it, for the use 
exclusively of the “ Regno.” Near this spot we saw 
a number of fine trees felled, and rotting on the 
ground. These our guide informed us had been 
bought several years ago by a Frenchman, at the 
rate of two “carlini” each, to the number of many 
thousands. When he had paid for them and cut 
them down, he discovered too late that he would not 
be allowed to send them out of the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, and that within that liberally governed 
country they would not sell for as much as would 
pay their expenses. So he left them to their fate. 
There they are, and there, until they are decom- 
posed, will they remain, a monument of French 
“* prévoyance” in speculation, and of the enlightened 
political economy of Ferdinand the Second. That 
night we slept at the sanctuary of S. Alario dei Polsi, 
a little monastery founded in the eleventh century, 
and situated in one of the deepest and most remote 
valleys of this singularly wild and picturesque coun- 
try. We were well fed and lodged, and had reason 
to be grateful to the memory of the pious Bull, who 
gave its origin to the establishment, by being found 
prostrate on his knees, on the very spot where the 
chapel now stands, before a small cross, still pre- 
served, which he had previously excavated from 
beneath the turf with his own proper hoof. I did 
not fail to bring away with me one of those printed 
representations of this remarkable fact, which are 
daily distributed amongst the faithful by the Bull’s 
successors. The next day we went to the highest of 
the many wood-clothed eminences of Aspromonte, 
called Montalto, and from the summit thereof, or 
rather from the top of the trees we climbed, (for the 
thickness of the wood renders such a proceeding 
necessary,) we enjoyed a view which, when you con- 
sider the position of this mountain, you will readily 
believe was magnificent, both in point of extent and 
beauty. It commands the whole toe of Italy, both 
seas, with the Lipari Islands and parts of the northern 
and eastern coasts of Sicily. But I must get over 
the ground a little quicker, otherwise I shall not 
come back to Naples under three sheets of paper. We 
returned to our sanctuary that evening. On Tuesday 
the 20th we left it with regret. I would gladly have 
spent a week there. In our descent towards the 
Adriatic coast we followed the course of the river 
Buonamico, whose waters, like those of the Piscopio, 
never fail. Throughout all these regions there are 
pasturages in abundance, capable for eight months 
in the year of sustaining a hundred times the number 
of flocks and herds which are now to be found in 
the whole province. One who had a homestead in 
any of the valleys below, where he might fold his 
sheep for the four winter months, and grow green 


acre. This elevated ground is not of course irrigable, | crops for their consumption during that time, might, 


but, without the aid of irrigation, at least two crops | I am convinced, make a f 


tune in the mere article 


(one of grain, one of green fodder for cattle) might | of wool. When we emerged from the passes through 
be obtained from it yearly, if properly manured. | which the Buonamico flows, we skirted the north- 
Under the base as it were of the plain flows a never- | western base of Monte Papa (I presume always that 
failing mountain stream of the purest water, and | you consult the map), and in about an hour reached | 


though the plain itself be void of trees, there are near | the river Careri at a point under a village of the same | 








name. 
which much might be and little is done. The plain 
or valley through which it proceeds to the sea on 
escaping from the mountainous district, is about the 
same length (some three miles) and about the same 
breadth (some mile and a half) as that of the Buon- 
amico. We had intended to sleep at the little town 
of Bovalino, but the shades of evening closed upon 
us ere we got a view of our purposed tavern, and after 
having lost our way and got wet through with the rain, 
which set in with the night, we were glad to steer 
for the coast, and by the assistance of some natives, 
to puzzle out a “* Fondaco” close to the battery and 
tower of Spinosa. On the ensuing morning we saw 
all the heights, at least all which were free from 
clouds, well coated with their first winter clothing 
ef snow. With us the weather was clear and fine, 
though it must have been still snowing hard over 
our friends of S. M. dei Polsi, and was raining equally 
hard some ten miles out at sea. Our route was 
a great contrast to that of the day before, lying 
through myrtle hedges, ncar the Adriatic, and along 
a plain almost on the same level as the sea itself. 
We ate our luncheon on the ruins of ancient Locri, 
having first traced a part of its walls, and visited*the 
most considerable existent remains of its ruins, 
These are but trifling, as all the marbles and columns 
of any beauty and size have been removed. A great 
part of the plain in which Locri was situated, and 
particularly the site itself of the city, now suffers as 
much from “ Malaria” as does that of Pastum. The 
land however, though badly farmed, is by no means 
unproductive, and much good oil is made in the 
neighbourhood. That afternoon we reached Gerace 
by an easy walk, The situation of this city and its 
castle is fine, placed as they are on an isolated height 
rising above the plain to the eastward, at about three 
miles from the sea, and separated from the main 
chain of the Apennines to the west and northward 
by cultivated valleys. We established ourselves in 
a cruel bad “ Locanda,” the only one in the town, 
ate a worse dinner with an excellent appetite, and 
then delivered our letter to the “ Sotto Intendente,” 
receiving some good coffee and liqueur—a real com- 
fort—in return. On the morrow, after visiting the 
cathedral, which is rich in marble columns from 
Locri, and poor in every other decoration, and the 
Castle, a noble fortress in the middle age, and now 
a ruin, we made anexcursion to Agrano, whence our 
friend B ’s inexhaustible supply of coal was to 
have been produced. 

The village of Agrano, placed on a slight cultivated 
eminence, is about four miles from Gerace, and situ- 
ated on the opposite side of an intervening valley, and 
the River Novito. The coal mine, or rather vein 
which has been recently worked, is distant from the 
village about a quarter of a mile. We were joined, 
as we approached the place, by a native, the now 
solitary employé of the concern, who acted as our 
Cicerone. From this person we learned that coal has 
been procured there to the amount only of some 1,200 
cantars, and that operations have been suspended 
because the vein (as we could ourselves observe), after 
running horizontally for about fifty or sixty palms, at 
a height on the side of the hill some two-thirds above 
the level of the stream below, was then found to 
take an almost perpendicular direction downwards, 
Checked by this untoward circumstance,—which, 
however, was one naturally to be expected in a 
country so often convulsed by earthquakes,—the 
directors of the concern, instead of following up and 
making the best of the coal which they had found, 
determined to sink a shaft at the distance of about a 
third of a mile from the spot, in search of a continu- 
ation of the vein. This determination they have car- 
ried into effect, and, after having bored to the depth 
of 300 palms, and arrived to a level below that of 
the neighbouring stream, they find themselves with- 
out a vestige of coal in that direction, minus some 
3,000 ducats for the expenses of the well, and plus 
zero, or at most the value of 1,200 cantars of very 
stinking coal. I wish I had room to describe to you 
the “ Conversazione” of that evening, at the house 
of the “Sotto Intendente.” It was a shocking*in- 
fliction at the time, particularly to poor G——, 
who, for lack of Italian, could not contradict ‘the 
“ cock of the party” (a Calabrian Baron, with long 
spurs,) as I took care todo. But it served to give 
us another specimen in a higher rank of the national 
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character, for they are as distinct a nation, with re- 
ference to the Neapolitans, as the Romans them- 
selves. Your true Calabrians evidently opine, that, 
at the period of the creation, God Almighty occupied 
himself exclusively with their own three provinces, 
givinga general order for the formation of the rest of 
the universe, and leaving the details thereof entirely 
to the care of hisangels. In this their favoured land, 
they, the Calabrians, (for they want not hospitality.) 
are glad enough “to welcome the coming and to 
speed the parting guest ;” but they would look with 
eyes of jealousy and suspicion on any one who should 
permanently settle among them. This fact was a con- 
siderable drawback to the idea of colonizing in the toe 
of Italy, although all that Pilla had said of its capa- 
bilities was more than realized. A better reason for 
giving up such a project is, my having found a better 
place; to which, having now worked you through the 
more interesting part of Calabria (in as far as my 
own object was concerned) at a jog trot, I will hasten 
forward by gallopping over the remainder of my 
southern tour. When we left Gerace on Friday the 
23rd, we were overtaken by rain; stopped for the 
night, and fearfully flea-bitten in a little hut near 
the Marina of Porto Salvo. The united force of 
G— , Pickle, and myself, was barely sufficient to 
defend the solitary bed we shared against its legiti- 
mate pre-occupants, the fleas, who were within an ace 
of lifting us out of it. The next day, passing by 
Roccella, we made a forced march along the coast, 
of some six and thirty Neapolitan miles, and stopped 
for the night at a place called Vancerello, where we 
were taken in by two soldiers of the Guardia Doga- 
nale, and treated to a clean hard bed in their little 
guard-house. The weather on the mountain looked 
so uninviting, that we did not make a detour to the 
iron-works at Mongiano, which I could have wished 
to have done. On the morrow we pushed on to 
Squillace, leaving the sea coast only towards the end 
of our walk, and arriving at the above-named town 
in a most delectable deluge of rain. On the following 
morning we once more descended to the coast, near 
which, as indeed in our whole progress from Gerace, 
there were to be seen of malaria constant, and of 
cultivation occasional signs. From the Marina of 
Catanzaro we began our slight ascent to that provin- 
cial capital, from which it is distant about five miles. 
Catanzaro, in its situation, somewhat resembles 
Gerace, although the height on which it stands is not, 
as in the latter city, actually crowned by its build- 
ings, but rises again behind them to the northward. 
Around it there is much cultivated ground, wherein 
there seems to prevail a better style of agriculture, 
as well as of rural habitations, than we had yet seen 
in the Calabrias, We were lodged in a very mode- 
rate inn, and our Trattore was no Ude, but after the 
dormitories and hard fare—almost starvation—of the 
last three nights and days, we thought ourselves in 
paradise, and lingered therein another whole day. 
Catanzaro is a town of some pretensions, and has 
a really handsome theatre, in which we saw some 
translated “ vaudevilles” most deservedly murdered. 
We changed our muleteer, having carried him of 
Reggio quite out of his ken, and went on to Cosenza, 
still on foot, following the branch carriage route (an 
excellently-planned, and well-kept road, by the bye) 
before mentioned, as our general line of march,—but 
making, of course, numerous short cuts. On the 
heights near Tiriolo, where we joined the “ Via 
Consolare,” we again obtained a view of both seas, 
looked back upon our old friend Montalto, down upon 
Maida and Pizzo, and forwards to the Apennines we 
were about to traverse. The day was, luckily, clear 
and fine, and the country we passed through beau- 
tiful, mountainous, and wooded, of course, but with 
occasional patchesof cultivated ground in the valleys, 
and villages fantastically perched upon pinnacles 
above them. We put up in aroadside inn at Saveria, 
and the next morning started with a crisp hoar frost 
upon the ground, and mists rising from the valleys, 
which, as long as they concealed the scenery,reminded 
us of good old England. In the course of a short cut 
over the higher mountains, we met detachments of 
able-bodied Calabrians, to the number, in all, of at 
least three hundred, who, some with scrips and some 
with guitars, or “zampogne,” on their shoulders, were 
on their way, poor devils, to migrate to Sicily, where, 
in the neighbourhood of Catania, our muleteer in- 


thick population and imperfect cultivation of the 
country as we approached Cosenza, accounted to us 
for this emigration. Cosenza, built on the low banks, 
and partly on the very strand, of the rivers Crati and 
Busento, which there form their junction, suffers from 
malaria in the summer months, and is shut from the 
view of those who approach it, as we did, from the 
south by the commanding height whereon its ancient 
castle still stands. There is nothing remarkable in 
it but its dirt. We, however, passed in it two whole 
days, for G wanted to buy a horse. Luckily 
he was unsuccessful in his search, for I know not how 
we should have got the animal home to Naples. On 
the Ist of November we started again with another 
muleteer. Our road lying along the “ Via Consolare,” 
and through the valley of the Crati, admitted not— 
so our guide said—of short cuts; and our walk along 
the highway was, consequently, a tedious one. We 
left the town of Regina to our left, and that of 
Bisignano to our right, on the opposite side of the 
river, and after following the nearly straight course 
of the latter during the whole day, through the fertile 
valley which it waters, we reached, towards evening, 
the ascent to Tarsia, and happily arrived on its sum- 
mit just at sunset. Then and there we enjoyed one 
of the most beautiful views I ever beheld, considering 
the union it afforded of picturesque scenery with 
colouring as brilliant and glowing as Claude ever 
painted. The inn at Tarsia held forth no tempta- 
tions, so we resolved to tramp it on to Spezzano, 
which place we reached about two hours after dark. 
Spezzano is situated on a moderate height above the 
plains of ancient Sybaris, from which, even on this 
lst of November, we heard, through the stillness of 
the night, the voices of “Cigali” still chirruping 
it merrily. Having been credibly informed that no- 
thing more than the view of the site of Sybaris (which 
we already enjoyed from the heights of Spezzano) 
could be obtained by a nearer approach to it, instead 
of a détour to the banks of the Crati, we made one 
to a place called Cassano, again in the unsuccessful 
search for ahorse. In so doing, however, we crossed 
the broad valley (running east and west, and, as it 
were, at right angles with that we had passed the day 
before,) which once conduced to the wealth and en- 
joyment of a city so famed for its luxury: and whe- 
ther from the mildness of the weather, or the pecu- 
liarity of its situation—defended from the north winds 
by the bold wall of the Apennines—we certainly 
experienced there a mild and relaxing air, which, if 
constant, might well account for Sybaritic effeminacy. 
Cassano is on the northern heights above the plain, 
and under the wall just mentioned. Our mountainous 
route thence to Castro Vellari was highly beautiful. 
In the valleys near the latter place we passed by some 
most promising looking vineyards, which produce, we 
were told, grapes of all descriptions, in the greatest 
profusion and perfection. The circumstance of find- 





piece of cultivated ground in the kingdom of Naples, 
We bade adieu to the Calabrias at the Ponte del 
Cornuto. Our companion informed us that it is a 
subject of much dispute—sometimes jocose, but more 
frequently bloody—whether a Calabrian or an un. 
fortunate husband of the Basilicata, gave its name to 
this bridge. We passed that night at the post-house 
of Lauria, and the next morning resorted once more, 
for a short distance, to our former mode of travelling 
—hiring a baggage-horse to convey our traps to Lago 
Negro. Near that town, however, and under the 
* falde” of Monte Sireno (the rival of Tenese), we 
met with a calesse, and made a bargain with its driver 
to convey us to Salerno. After Casal Nuovo (where, 
by the bye, the road is ina shameful state of neglect, 
being elsewhere excellent,) the country, though still 
mountainous, becomes more tame, and resembles that 
in the neighbourhood of Avellino and Benevento, 
We soon entered on the tolerably cultivated “ Valle 
di Diano,” and in the evening reached the town of 
La Salla. The 5th of November and the calesse we 
had hired, served to convey us to Eboli, where we 
felt ourselves at home. From Eboli, on the morning 
of the 6th, we went to Persano, where, we were told, 
there was scarcely any game left, because the King 
will not spend the money necessary for preserving 
it properly. G was as unsuccessful with the royal 
stud, as with others; there was nothing tempting 
among the young stock. That night, much to my 
delight, we arrived at my domicile,—for home is 
home, be it ever so homely ; and verily old Antoi- 
netta’s stewed beefsteaks, washed down by good old 
red Lacryme, rejoiced the inward cockles of our 
hearts. And now you, probably, after such a long 
infliction as this, will think any more “ notes” worse 
than my silence,—-except perhaps that I write myself 
Yours, &c. 
W. B.L. 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

In our anxiety to conclude the Report of the pro. 
ceedings of the British Association within the Monthly 
Part for August, we were unable to devote even a 
single line to a mention of the meeting of the Corn- 
ish Polytechnic Society which took place on the fol- 
lowing Thursday at Falmouth, and at which many 
members of the Association were present, and where 
all were welcomed with hospitable kindness, Every 
thing, indeed, that could add to the gratification of 
the strangers, appeared to have preoccupied the at- 
tention of that fine specimen of an enlightened Eng- 
lish gentleman, Sir Charles Lemon, Mr. Enys, Mr. 
Fox, and their townsmen and neighbours—and the 
local character and direct practical application of 
the majority of the papers read, the distribution of 
so many prizes among the humbler classes, the inno- 
cent hilarity of the little town itself, with its regatta 
and boat races, gave a peculiar interest to this meet- 





ing bad wine in the town itself did not lead us to 
doubt this fact ; for its inhabitants very frankly 
allow—(a singular confession. by the bye, for Cala- 
brians to'make, but then they are but borderers,)— 


there unknown. From Castro Vellari, after another 
fruitless attempt at horse-dealing, we determined to 
make the best of our way homewards; and, by the 
assistance of an active citizen of the town of Lauria, 
who had offered us a horse for sale, we hired a 
“calesse” to convey us to the above-named place. 
The zeal of our new friend in our cause was accounted 
for by his availing himself of a cast behind our “ cur- 
riculo,” thereby at once saving his horse, and giving 
himself an occasional opportunity of showing off its 
merits. He, however, (the man, not the horse,) was 
an excellent road-guide, and in the course of our day's 
journey, which lay through much celebrated brigands’ 
ground, he pointed out several spots which had wit- 
nessed the lawless exploits of those gentry. In fact, 
the nature of the country is so favourable to bri- 
gandage, that even now occasional robberies take 
place therein. A considerable force of gendarmerie 
is kept up in this part of the kingdom, and their em- 
ployment, as I was assured by a sergeant of the corps 
(who offered his services at Rotonda, where we 
stopped to refresh ourselves and horses,) is anything 
but asinecure. We under the pinnacle of 
the mountain, and along the valley of Campo Tenese 
—the former the highest point of the southern Apen- 





formed us, they hoped to obtain employment. The 


nines, and the latter, I should opine, the highest 


that the art of properly managing the “ musto” is | 





| ing. There was one point touched on, in the open- 
| ing address of Sir Charles Lemon, which appears to 

us worthy of remembrance and record, as showing in 
| a large and liberal spirit, not merely the direct, but 
the indirect, and perhaps most beneficial influ- 
ence, of the British Association. It was in reference 
to’ Prof. Moseley’s Indicator (see ante, p. 679), and its 
great value in that neighbourhood :—* It is in this 
way,” he observed, “ that we hope we shall always 
maintain our relation with superior scientific bodies; 
more particularly with the British Association, which 
spreads its influence over the whole country. It is 
theirs to discover, and to determine—I may almost 
say, to enact :—it is ours to follow in their steps, and 
execute those things they devise. We do not attempt 
to range through the loftier regions which they 
traverse, but to catch the drops as they fall, and ap- 
ply them to the common purposes of life. It is thus 
that the benefits of the Society becomes diffused over 
the whole surface of the country, and are brought 
within the reach ofall the different classes of society. 
Thus science becomes not merely a luxury to the 
rich, but bread to the poor. And surely, in no 
county in England can it so truly be said that 
science is bread to the poor, as in the county in which 
the Polytechnic Society originated, and where it 
holds its meetings. We are here surrounded by @ 
population increasing more and more every year, and 
pressed upon by competition in the foreign markets 
in the article of our staple produce. Not a year 
passes but the population of this county is in 
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by above 5,000 persons. Every day adds 14 souls 
to its total amount of population. That population 
must be provided for either by extension of the 
means of supply we already possess, or by opening 
new sources. With respect to mines, the import- 
ance of science has been long recognized. It is 
known to many I now address, that almost the com- 
mencement of the copper mines takes its date from 
the period when the first steam-engine was erected 
in this country. But a very few years previous to 
that, England was under the necessity of importing 
copper even for its coinage. Since that period, we 
have not only supplied the wants of this country by 
the ingenuity and industry applied to our mines, but 
we have also exported immense quantities of copper 
for the benefit of Europe.” 

At the meeting of the friends and admirers of the 
late Sir David Wilkie, which, as announced, was 
held on Saturday last, the following resolutions were 
carried, with one exception, unanimously. 

1. It is the opinion of this meeting that the genius of Sir 
David Wilkie is of that high order which entitles him not only 
to the admiration and gratitude of his country, but to be 
publicly enrolled amongst those whom she loves to honour. 
—2. That this record should be a permanent and charac- 
teristic testimonial of his worth as a man, and his great 
excellence as a British artist.—3. That a statue which pre- 
serves the manly and well-remembered exterior, and ex- 

resses with skill and taste the looks and sentiments of Sir 

vid Wilkie, would be the most appropriate testimonial. 
—4. That this statue, the more effectually to excite the 
young to emulation, and fulfil our object of honouring 
genius, should be erected in the National Gallery, and that 
application be made to the Trustees for the necessary per- 
mission. 

Sir Robert Peel’s opening speech was one of 
eloquent and general eulogy on the genius and worth 
of Wilkie, his devotion to his art, and the undevi- 
ating kindness of his manner towards his brother 
artists. Lord John Russel! followed in the same 
strain ; and Lord Mahon dwelt in pleasing recollec- 
tions on his intercourse with Wilkie when in Spain, 
among the wonders of Velasquez and Murillo. In 
the Committee, which met a few hours previously 
to the General Meeting, the resolution that the pro- 
posed statue should be erected in the National Gal- 
j It was urged 
by Mr. Leslie, the painter, and we think with great 
reason, that though St. Paul's had only dark corners 
left for statues, it was a fitter spot, from its many 
associations. Sir Joshua Reynolds's statue, by Flax- 
man, was there, Reynolds himself lies buried there, 
and Barry and Opie and Lawrence are around him; 
and, above all, he added, with generous warmth, the 
ashes of the great Vandyke are in the earth under 
that building, which would seem to constitute it a 
sort of Painter’s Corner. A letter was also read 
from Sir Martin Archer Shee, addressed to Sir Peter 
Laurie, the Treasurer, which is understood to repre- 
sent the feeling of the Royal Academy on this 
occasion. 

Ardington House, Berks, Aug. 26. 

My dear Sir Peter,—I much regret that absence from 
town, connected with engagements which I can neither 
postpone nor forego, must unavoidably prevent my attend- 
ing the proposed meeting of the friends and admirers of the 
late Sir David Wilkie, on Saturday, the 28th instant. As 
one who claims to be included in both these classes, I need 
not say how much gratification it would have afforded me 
to be present on so interesting an occasion, still less need I 
assure you how gladly I would co-operate with the gentle- 
men of the Committee, in forwarding by every means in my 
power the object they have in view, viz. that of testifying 
in some public manner, their respect and admiration for 
this distinguished artist and most estimable man, so sud- 
denly and so deplorably removed from among us. It is true, 
indeed, that posterity will require no other memorial of the 
genius of Wilkie, than that which is so amply supplied by 
his own unrivalled works—the best and most impressive 
records of his fame. But we, his contemporaries, who 
appreciated his value and now lament his loss, have a duty 
to perform to ourselves, as well as to his memory, in record- 
ing our sense of those talents which have cast a lustre on 
his art, his country, and his age. 1 cannot conclude with- 
out expressing my satisfaction that the subject which you 
will meet on Saturday to discuss, is brought to the notice of 
the public under the influential auspices of the distinguished 
character who has kindly consented to take the chair on 
that day, and has thus given another proof of his enlight- 
ened appreciation of those arts already so much indebted 
to his favour and protection. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
- MARTIN ARCHER SHEE. 

The subscription already amounts to upwards of 
11002, Of this the Royal Scottish Academy have 
contributed one hundred guineas ! 

It was not till too late to announce it in our last 
per, that we heard of the death of Mr. Theodore 
ook. writer familiarly known to the public, but 








especially to be remembered by his friends for his 
brilliant wit, humour, and unrivalled social qualities. 


vegetable bodies certain liquids duly prepared for the 
purpose. These liquids rapidly insinuating themselves 


It is difficult for those who knew him to believe that | throughout the entire organization of the tree, from 
Mr. Hook ever did himself justice: he came pre- | its trunk to the minutest fibre of its leaves, drive be- 
cociously before the public, a mere boy, and he ever fore them the aqueous portion of the sap, which evapo- 
after hurried on, writing comedies, farces, novels, rates or exudes; while the salt which they hold in 
biographies, anything and off-handed, that jumped | solution, combining with the solid or mucilaginous 
with his humour, or promised to relieve the neces- | portions, destroy by their antiseptic character, all 


sities of the moment. 


His facility, indeed, almost | tendency to fermentation, and consequently to de- 
passed belief; yet even the stories current of his ex- | composition. 


The Doctor has established, by ex- 


tem poraneous verse-making, startling enough though | periments, that the waters of the salt marshes com- 


they be to justify incredulity, are substantially true. 
It was after this hurried fashion that all his works 
were written: even his novels, by which he is most 
extensively known, are not novels in the legitimate 
meaning of the word: they do not hold a mirror 
up to nature—they are farces “ long drawn out”— 
pen-and-ink caricatures—which it was always plea- 
sant to read, though not always possible to commend 
either critically or morally. Mr. Hook was the son 
of Hook the composer, of Vauxhall celebrity, and 
brother to Dean Hook, and uncle, therefore, to the 
present Vicar of Leeds. In 1813 he was appointed 
Treasurer of the Mauritius; but in 1818 he was 
sent home by the Governor as a prisoner and public 
defaulter to a large amount. He remained in con- 
finement for some time; and how he obtained his 
release was never clearly understood by the public. 
It is generally believed that he was, soon after, 
actively engaged in establishing a Sunday newspaper, 
which, however sobered when he became its known 
editor, was infamous at starting for its libels on private 
character. It may be charitable to pass over these 
circumstances lightly—in our opinion it would be dis- 
honest to pass them in silence. 

A French journal (Le Moniteur Universel) pub- 
lishes a letter from M. Nester L’Hote to the Minister 
of Public Instruction, in which the former gives an 
account of his researches in Egypt. M. L’Hote as- 
cended the Nile no higher than Thebes. At Den- 
derah, on his return, he sought in vain for a Greek 
inscription alluded to by Caillaud. He was more 
successful, however, at Achmouneyn (the ancient 
Hermopolis Magna), where he cleared and copied 
the beginning of a Greek inscription of the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius, which had been pointed out by M. 
Linant. The blocks bearing this inscription being 
turned upside down, the work of copying it proved 
expensive and laborious. M. L’Hote’s favourite 
project appears to be the clearing of the famous Luby- 
rinth in the valley of Tayoum. He says, “ The site 
of this monument seems to me to be perfectly estab- 
lished, by the pyramid of El Hawarah, and the im- 
menseexcavationsof the Bahr Belama ; gigantic works 
of the hands of man, as is plain from their arrange- 
ment, their depth, and the channels formed even in 
the rock. This basin, which communicated with 
lake Meeris, is of considerable extent, and divided 
by islands into several arms which, conducting to the 
Labyrinth, might give the Greeks the ideas of Styx 
and Acheron.” Speaking of the Colossus of Mitra- 
hiné (a statue of Rhamses the Great), which lies 
prostrate on the plain of Memphis, he observes, “ the 
upper part of the body is in beautiful preservation. 
The head and face are quite entire, and one might 
even, without going too far, admire the fineness of 
the features, and the elegant workmanship which has 
made this head a real chef-d’euvre. The English 
have taken possession of this Colossus, and have set 
a keeper over it, who complains that he has had 
no pay for three years. But the fact is, that the 
statue will belong to any one who can carry it off, 
and it were much to be wished that so magnifi- 
cent a specimen of Egyptian art were by any means 
removed to a place of safety.” In the tombs at Sak- 
karah M. L’Hote had opened some new galleries, 
and copied numerous inscriptions, which promise to 
enlarge our acquaintance with the language of the 
Pharaohs. 

Experiments on a large scale are about to be 
made in France with the ingenious process of Dr. 
Boucherie, to which we have already referred, for 
improving the durability, elasticity, colour, and even 
scent, of the different kinds of timber; and the Doctor 
himself has received a commission from the Minister 
of the Marine and Colonies, to conduct them in 
person. The process, as our readers may perhaps 
remember, consists in the employment of the vital 
energy to distribute through the tissue of the largest 











municate a flexibility to wood, which it does not lose 
by long exposure to the variations of weather,—that 
the pyrolignite of iron so hardens it, as to render it 
impenetrable to a musket-ball, and entirely to protect 
it against all disposition to rot—and that certain 
colouring and odoriferous liquids were capable of 


, communicating to it their precious qualities. 


There is little or nothing in the announcement of 
the re-opening of Covent Garden, on Monday next, 
to excite interest; the performances and the company 
are the same as last season, with some slight changes, 
amongst which are the substitution of Mrs. Glover 
for Mrs. C. Jones, of Oxberry for Keeley, and Mr. 
Walter Lacy for Mr. Anderson. Miss Ellen Tree 
is not in the list, but there are several new performers 
from the provinces, though their débuts are not yet 
advertised. The value of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Bland 
and Mr. G. Horncastle, vocal sounding names, and 
of Mr. Clement White, and other additions to the 
corps, has yet to be estimated. But Rumour is more 
rife of promise than the managerial programme. If 
some of the babble of her hundred tongues is to be 
believed, a lady of rank and fashion, a lineal descen- 
dant from a dramatic wit and orator, and no less 
famed for her misfortunes than for her beauty and 
talents, is reported to be studying under a distin- 
guished actor, who has retired from the stage, prepa- 
ratory to appearing on these boards. We announced 
some time since that Miss Adelaide Kemble is en- 
gaged as prima donna, and may now add that Mr, 
Charles Kemble is, by some speculative fancies, 
restored to the stage once again in the Falstaffs, 
Sir Tobys, et id genus omne. As for plays, Messrs, 
Sheridan Knowles, Leigh Hunt, Peake, and Bour- 
cicault, it is understood, have had dramas in the 
hands of the management since last season, and 
Knowles’s comedy is expected to take precedence 
in the order of production; but what are to be 
the revivals, and whose the novelties, we are left 
to conjecture. Comedy, opera, and spectacle will 
probably be the order of the season at Covent 
Garden.—Respecting Drury Lane even gossip rumour 
is as yet silent.—The closing of Vauxhall “ for ever,” 
as the bills emphatically declare, is an event not to 
be passed unnoticed: albeit this once favourite resort 
of fashion had long ceased to be anything better than 
a nocturnal lounge for less fastidious folks than 
formerly frequented its illuminated promenades. The 
“Royal Gardens” are doomed, it appears, to be 
buried under heaps of bricks and mortar, and form 
part of the huge polypus that shoots out its multitu- 
dinous arms in every direction, swallowing up every 
green spot like the fabled dragon of old. 


We defer our further translations from Madame 
Laffarge’s Memoirs, until we have sufficient material 
in hand to enable us to select the more interesting 
scenes. The sheets received this week merely con- 
tinue the account of proceedings at Glandier. 





DAGUERREOTYPE AND ELECTROTYPE PORTRAITS. 
Under Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 

Mr. CLAUDET is now taking Portraits and Groups of Figures 
on a much improved plan, and by a chemical process is enabled 
to fix them, so as to render it impossible to fade or turn black. 
From the Daguerréotype likeness a number of proctrotzpe Por- 
traits can be produced as beautiful as the original, The state 
of the weather La impediment to the process ; ond, per 
ties are not expected to take their portraits unless Tec 
satisfied with the likeness.x—ROYAL ADELAIDE GA SLERY, 
LowtHer Arcaps, West Stranp.—The Exhibition and 
Amusements are now being augmented; and the Model of a 
War Junk, on a large scale, and a variety of Chinese arms and 
curiosities, taken at Chusan, as well as a powerful Air Gun, and 
other interesting objects, have just been added tothe Collection. 
—Open daily from half-past 10 till 4 o’clock.—Admission, 1s. ; 
Children, half-price. 





GRATUITOUS EXHIBITION.—The Pictures and other 
Works of Art (133 in number), selected by the Prizeholders in 
the ART-UNION OF LONDON, of the present year. wiht 
OPENED for public inspection on MONDAY NEXT, the 6th 
inst., and FIVE following days, at the Gallery of the Societ of 
British Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall East, from 8 o'clock in 
the Morning till 7 o'clock in the ~~ & P 

GEO. GOD up. 
EWiS Pocock. |} Hon. Secs, 
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THE DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The TWO NEW PICTURES now exhibiting, represent the 
Interior of the CATHEDRAL OF AUCH, in the South of France, 
andthe SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlehem, taken 
from a sketch made on the spot by D. Roberts, R.A., in 1839, 
with various effects of light and shade. Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux. Open from Ten till Five. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue following communications have been read 
since our last report :— 

A memoir, by Mr. Murchison and M. E. de Ver- 
neuil, * On the Geology of the Northern and Central 
Regions of Russia in Europe.’ In our Report of 
the Meeting of the British Association at Glasgow, 
(see Atheneum, No. 676), we gave a somewhat de- 
tailed abstract, with an illustrative section, of a 
memoir, by Mr. Murchison and M. de Verneuil, on 
this extensive region ; it will therefore be necessary 
to notice, on the present occasion, only those points 
which were not more immediately brought under 
the notice of the Geological Section at Glasgow. 
With respect to the crystalline or metamorphic 
rocks, the authors state, that the islets of the White 
Sea, near Onega, consist of peculiar varieties of 
gneiss ; and that the sedimentary strata on the wes- 
tern shore of Lake Onega have been much altered 
by intrusive trap rocks. The Silurian deposits, the 
oldest sedimentary rocks examined by the authors, 
are composed in ascending order of—1, blue clay ; 
2, grit; 3, limestone with flagstones. In the blue 
clay no fossils have been noticed ; the grit is distin- 
guished by ungulites, and the authors found in it a 
small shell resembling a pecten ; the limestones and 
flagstones are rich in organic remains, including 
Orthoceras vaginatus, Asaphus expansus, Illoenus 
crassicauda, Spheronites, and numerous species of 
Orthis; also the following shells, found in the Silu- 
rian strata of England, Leptena depressa, L. sericea, 
Lingula Lewisii, and Orthis canalis. Of the Old 
Red and Carboniferous systems, it is not necessary to 
add to our former report. Overlying the latter occurs 
a series of newer red formations of vast extent in the 
governments of Vologda, Nijnii, and Kostroma. It 
agrees with the old red system of Russia, by con- 
taining salt and gypsum ; but it differs in lithologi- 
cal characters, and the total absence of the fishes 
and other fossils of the more ancient formation. 
The authors abstain from defining its exact geo- 
logical position till they have completed their 
tour to the Ural Mountains. Of the oolitic and 
newer tertiary strata, it is not necessary to offer 
any remarks. At the Glasgow Meeting, Mr. Mur- 
chison alluded, but slightly, to the vast accumu- 
lations of drift and erratic blocks in Russia, reserving 
his more detailed description to the present memoir. 
The superficial detritus, he says, often indicates the 
nature of the fundamental deposits, that overlying 
the Silurian zone being grey, whilst that which covers 
the old red partakes of the colour of the subjacent 
rock; and the detrital coating of the carboniferous 
limestone is often charged with broken flints, ex- 
tracted from that rock. Fragments of the same 
siliceous nodules are also spread over the southern 








that no such markings have been observed in 
Central Russia, and that the most southern scratches 
which they observed, occurred near Petrazowodsk. 
They then examine the applicability of Prof. Agas- 
siz’s glacial theory to the tracts under review. 
They conceive that no glacier can advance except 
from a superior to a lower level, but they show 
that if certain stria, observed by M. Botlingk, 
on the eastern sides of the Bothnian Gulf, and 
others by themselves near Petrazowodsk, are proofs 
of the overland march of the transporting bodies 
of ice, then the glaciers which produced those strize 
must have been propelled from lower to higher 
levels, as they are traceable upwards from under the 
water. They also show, that in this tract there are 
no hills of sufficient altitude on the N.N.W. to ac- 
count for the determined forward direction to the 
S.S.E.; and they further state, that not only must 
the supposed glacier have moved forward without a 
cause, but it must also have maintained an advancing 
front of many hundred miles in length. Without 
pretending to offer a complete solution of this diffi- 
cult problem, they cannot avoid suggesting as a pro- 
bable explanation of its chief phenomena in Northern 
Russia, that currents determined in certain directions 
by the elevation of northern continental districts, 
may have dislodged, and set in motion, icebergs 
charged with detritus, which, grating upon the bottom 
of a sea, may have produced the stria. Another 
important class of phenomena connected with the 
action of ice, is the production of angular block 
ridges, on lake and river banks. On the western 
shores of the great Lake of Onega, are three parallel 
ridges of large angular masses of hard grit, at heights 
varying from 20 or 30 to 150 feet above the level of 
the water. As the blocks are identical in composition 
with the subjacent rock, and quite angular, it is evi- 
dent, the authors say, that the masses had not been 
drifted ; but it was not until they became acquainted 
with the modern action of river ice in Russia, that 
they were able to account for the origin of those 
ridges. About eighty miles above Archangel, they 
noticed a similar band of angular fragments of white 
limestone, from 20 to 30 feet above the Dwina; and 
having been informed that this great river, during the 
floods in spring, throws upon its banks, to these 
heights, large blocks of ice, they easily comprehended 
that this band may have been produced by the en- 
tanglement in the ice of the looser portions of 
the subjacent strata of limestone. With respect to 
the ridges on the shores of the Lake Onega, the 
authors are of opinion that they were accumulated in 
a similar manner ; and they see in these ridges proofs 
of the lakes of Northern Russia having formerly 
stood at much higher levels; and they think that 
the diminution of shallow lakes, and the conversion 
of marshes into land, within the historic period, 
strongly corroborate the rise of this portion of Europe. 
In conclusion, the authors dwell on the horizontal 
position, over spaces a thousand miles in length, of 
so ancient rocks as those of the Silurian, old red, and 


| carboniferous systems ; on the slightly solidified state 


of their strata ; and on the absence of all plutonic or 
igneous rocks from this vast region: and they con- 


regions composed of the newer red and oolitic de- | ceive that the conjoint consideration of these pheno- 


posits. All the large erratic blocks have been derived 
from the mountains on the N.N.W., and there is no 


instance of any detrital materials having been trans- | 


ported from 8, to N., except by modern streams, or | 


the influence of local causes, dependent on the 
present configuration of the land. Near Nijnii 
Novogorod are large blocks of a very peculiar trap- 
pean conglomerate, which must have been drifted 
from a rock in situ, north of Petrazowodsk, on the 
lake Onega, a distance of nearly 600 miles. The 
authors are of opinion, that the erratic boulders were 
transported southwards in icebergs, from glaciers, 
which they suppose may have existed in Lapland, 
and which they believe were dislodged during an 
elevation of the northern chain, and at the period 
when the post-pleiocene shells were accumulated in 
the northern parts of Russia. In this respect the 
authors conceive, that the country they examined, 
presents an exact parallel to the phenomena described 
by Mr. Murchison in the central counties of England ; 
and of which a similar explanation is given in his 
‘Silurian System.’ With regard to the evidence 
of glacial action in Russia, as exhibited by striae, 
and the polished surface of rocks, the authors state, 





mena must exercise a great influence upon geological 
theory, proving that formations do not increase in 
hardness in proportionto their antiquity, or in conse- 
quence of the radiation of heat from the centre of the 
globe, but to the contiguity of protruded igneous rocks, 

*On the occurrence of Triassic Fishes in British 
Strata,’ by Sir Philip Egerton, Bart.—The results 
recently arrived at by Mr. Owen, respecting the 
Batrachian remains of the Harwich sandstone, 
render the existence of the keuper in England 
extremely probable, though a specific identification 
with the analogous fossils of the keuper of Germany 
has not been ascertained. The only muschelkalk 
organic remains hitherto found in the British islands 
consist of portions of Gyrolepis Albertii, G. tenui- 
striata, Hybodus plicatilis and Saurichthys apicalis, 
obtained from a thin stratum, which occurs at the 
base of the lias at the Aust Passage, on the Severn, 
and near Axmouth, and hitherto assigned to that for- 
mation ; but in the same bed fifteen other species of 
fishes exist, none of which have been yet noticed in 
the continental triassic-group. The only conclusion 
drawn by Sir Philip Egerton from this amount of 
evidence is, that the bed in question must be removed 





from the lias, as the ichthyolites it contains are not 
only specifically distinct from those of that formation, 
but possess in part an organism confined to fishes, 
which existed anterior to the lias. 

A note by Mr. Murchison on a list of Fossils, 
and a Section extending from Lake Ontario to the 
State of Pennsylvania, by Mr. J. Hall. 

A letter by Prof. Nordenskiéld, ‘On Furroweg 
Rocks in Finland.’-—The writer states, that he hag 
found on almost all the mountains of Finland, which 
he has examined, grooves ranging, with few excep- 
tions, from N.N.W. and N., to S.S.E. and S. He 
has likewise discovered shallow furrows on the north 
and south sand-ridges, or plateaux, which separate 
the water systems of Finland, and following the same 
direction as the grooves on the mountains. In a shaft 
sunk near Helsingfors in search of iron ore, the sur. 
face of a rock, overlaid by twenty feet of alluvial 
matter, was found to be traversed by similar marks; 
and as this rock is 20 feet below the water level of 
the Finnish Gulf, they prove Prof. Nordenskiéld’s 
remarks, that the grooves which occur on the moun- 
tains exist also at that depth, at least beneath the 
level of the adjoining sea. The writer describes, also, 
a natural excavation or “ Giant’s pot,” in a rock of 
gneiss, situated in the gulf, not far from Porkala, but 
six wersts from the shore. The surface of the rock 
is nearly flat, and 9 feet above the mean level of the 
water. The “ Giant’s pot” is an oval of 3 feet by 
24, and its depth is 16 feet ; and the sides are stated 
to be ground as resplendent as gneiss.can be made, 
The east brim is somewhat round, and is marked 
with a number of large flat furrows, ranging east and 
west, but the opposite margin is sharp, as if it had 
been broken since the pot was excavated. The surface 
of the rock is covered with north and south grooves, 
crossing those just mentioned, and Prof. Nordenskiéld 
therefore infers, that the operation which produced 
the north and south furrows acted subsequently to 
that which excavated the east and west. The follow- 
ing changes have been ascertained to have taken place 
in the level of the water of the Finnish Gulf from 
marks made on the little island of Fussaro, some 
miles from Hangovdd. A line cut in 1754, is now 
20 Swedish inches above the mean height of the gulf; 
another made in 1800, is about 9 inches, and a third 
dated 1821, is 5 inches. At St. Petersburgh and 
Cronstadt no change has been noticed. 

A letter from Mr. S. Bailey, ‘On the Gravel in the 
neighbourhood of Basford, near Nottingham.’ 

*An Account, by Mr. Thompson, of the Strata 
bored through in making a Well at Longfleet, near 
Poole, in Dorsetshire.” 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


Since our last report the following gentlemen have 
been elected: G. Rennie as a Member; M. W. 
Attwood, M.P., 8. C. Homersham, J. Munday, G.T. 
Page, R. C. May, W. Greener, and R. A. Maingy, 
as Associates; W. Evill, Jun., J. 8. Robinson, and 
W..J. Baker, as Graduates. 

The following papers have been read. We shall give 
abstracts only of the more important or interesting. 

‘On setting out Curves for Railways,’ by R. C. 
May, C.E. 

‘An improved Plank Frame, for sawing Deal 
Planks of various thickness into any number of 
boards,’ by Benjamin Hick. 

*An historical Account of Wood Sheathing for 
Ships,’ by J. J. Wilkinson.—A very early instance 
of extraordinary attention to the preservation of the 
bottom of a vessel appeared in a galley supposed to 
have belonged to the Emperor Trajan, a.p. 98 to 
A.D. 117, which was found in the fifteenth century In 
the Lago Riccio, in the kingdom of Naples, and 
was weighed after it had probably remained more 
than thirteen hundred years under water; it was 
doubly planked with pine and cypress, coated with 
pitch, upon which there was a covering of linen, and, 
over all, a sheathing of lead fastened with nails of brass 
or copper ; the timber was in a perfectly sound state. 
In the reign of Henry VIII. large vessels had a 
coating of loose animal hair attached with pitch, over 
which a sheathing board of about an inch in thicknes 
was fastened “ to keep the hair in its place.” It 38 
believed that the art of sheathing vessels was early 
practised in China: a mixture of fish oil and lime 
was applied ; it was very adhesive, and became 8 
hard that the worm could not penetrate it. The 
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opinions of Sir Richard Hawkins, of Frangois Cauche, 
and of Dampier, on the practice of wood furring, are 
then given at length, with extracts from their journals. 
The sheathing of the bottoms of ships with timber, 
appears to have been disapproved by these early 
navigators. In 1668, the officers of the fleet, then 
preparing under Sir Thomas Allen for an expedition 
against the Algerines, petitioned that their vessels 
might not be thus encumbered, as they were in con- 
sequence always unable to overtake the light-sailing 
unsheathed vessels of the enemy ; the petition was 
granted, upon the condition that precautions should 
be taken by cleaning the ships’ bottoms very fre- 
quently. In 1670 a patent was granted to Sir Philip 
Howard and to Major Watson, for the use of milled 
lead sheathing; it was not, however, introduced 
without difficulty; nor until an order was issued that 
“no other than milled lead sheathing should be used 
on his Majesty’s ships.” About the year 1700 the 
lead was acknowledged to have failed, and wood 
sheathing was again introduced. Numerous instances 
are given of the employment of wood as sheathing 


for ships in celebrated expeditions: the ravages of 


the worm, the accumulation of barnacles and weeds, 
are then described ; the qualities of the wood em- 
ployed for sheathing in different countries, both for- 
merly and up tothe present time, are examined, and 
the author, who undertook the investigation of this 
subject in consequence of finding how little good in- 
formation existed in an accessible form, promises the 
history of metal sheathing in a future communication. 

‘On Lead Sheathing for Ships, by J. J. Wil- 
kinson—The commencement of this communica- 
tion, which is the continuation of the paper on 
the ‘Wood Sheathing of Ships,’ examines in great 
detail the various uses to which metals were put in 
the earliest period of which any record exists, and 
then it traces the first application of lead to the pro- 
tection of shipping. There are very early instances 
of ships and vessels being covered with lead. In the 
15th century, a boat, 30 feet in length, was found in 
the Mediterranean sunk in 12 fathoms water ; it was 
built of Cypress and larch. The deck was covered 
with paper and linen, and over all with plates of lead, 
fastened by gilt nails; this covering proved so imper- 
vious to moisture, that parts of the interior were 
perfectly dry. It is supposed to have lain there above 
1400 years. A Roman ship was also found sunk in 
the Lake of Nemi. The hull was of larch ; bitumen 
had been applied to the outside, over which was a 
coating of a reddish célour, and the whole covered 
with sheets of lead, fastened by gilt nails. The interior 
hada thick coating of cement made of iron and clay. 
The seams of the planks were caulked with tow and 
pitch. Some of the ancient domes at Ephesus were 
sheathed with lead, and it appears that the column 
of Constantine at Constantinople was formerly 
covered with metal. It is certain that lead mines 
were worked in Britain by the Romans; and long 
before the Conquest, plates of lead were used as 
coverings for ecclesiastical buildings. These cover- 
ings, being designed to endure, were of very thick 
lead. In 1231 water was brought from Tyburn to 

ndon in pipes; but the material of the pipes has 
not been ascertained. In 1285, the great conduit in 
Cheapside was supplied with water conveyed through 
Pipes from Paddington ; these pipes are expressly 
stated to have been of lead. It has, however, been 
averred, that lead pipes for conveying water were first 
introduced by Robert Brook, in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. Sheet lead was used in Spain and Por- 
tugal for sheathing ships, and for covering the rudders, 
long before it was employed in England. It was used 
in Holland in 1666, and at Venice in 1710. It is 
Probable that we are indebted to Sebastian Cabot for 
its introduction into England ; it is stated in his 

emoirs, that he first saw it used in 1514; he was 
then in the service of the King of Spain, which he 
entered in 1512, and was appointed pilot major; he 
afterwards returned to England, and in 1553 was 
named by Queen Mary, “ Governor of the Mysterie 
and Company of Merchant Adventurers, for the Dis- 
covery of Regions, Dominions, Islands, and Places, 
unknown.” Three vessels were fitted out for this 
purpose, under thecommand of Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
one of which was sheathed, or at least partly so, with 
thin plates of lead, then first mentioned as an “ inge- 
tous invention.” ‘This expedition was unfortunate 


—Sir Hugh Willoughby, with the crew of two of his 








ships, being frozen to death ; one of the commanders, 
and his crew, alone escaped. This expedition was the 
origin of the trade to Russia, and of the Spitzbergen 
Whale Fishery. In the reign of Elizabeth a patent 
was granted to one Humphrey, for melting lead, but 
was afterwards recalled, the plan not being new. It 
appears that, up to about 1670, cast sheet lead was 
used for sheathing; at that time milled lead was in- 
vented, and a patent for milling lead was granted to 
Sir Philip Howard and Francis Watson; by this 
process the inequalities, as well as the defects from 
air holes, in the former mode of manufacture, were 
remedied ; the whole surface was rendered smooth 
and uniforn, and the weight greatly reduced. This 
invention met with much opposition from the 
plumbers, who averred that it could not be durable ; 
an offer was therefore made on the part of the Milled 
Lead Company, to keep in repair during forty-one 
years all milled lead of the weight of 7lb. per square 
foot, at the rate of five shillings annually per each 
hundred pounds worth in value. One of the earliest 
vessels in the royal navy thus sheathed, was the 
Pheenix, a fourth-rate. This was done at the express 
command of Charles II. This vessel made two 
voyages to the Straits, apparently for the express 
purpose of testing the new invention, and on her re- 
turn in 673, was careened at Deptford, and person- 
ally inspected by the King. An order was then issued 
that his Majesty’s ships should in future be sheathed 
only with lead, excepting by especial order from the 
Navy Board. It appears that about twenty ships of 
the royal navy were consequently sheathed with 
milled lead, and fastened with copper nails. Even 
the royal protection could not save this invention 
from cavillers, so that, in 1677 and 1678, complaints 
were made by Sir John Narborough and Sir John 
Kempthorne, that the rudder irons of the Plymouth 
and the Dreadnought were so much eaten, as to render 
it unsafe for those vessels to proceed to sea; these 
complaints were repeated in 1682, The patentees 
maintained, on the contrary, that the damage to the 
rudder irons could not possibly arise from their being 
covered with lead, as it had been the invariable prac- 
tice for a great many years, to secure the iron work 
of ships, generally, by lead covering, and especially 
by capping the heads of their bolts, under water, with 
lead, seized to and nailed over them. Reports too 
in favour of the invention were made by Sir Phineas 
Pett, and by Mr. Betts, master builder, at Ports- 
mouth, in which the latter stated, that lead had 
effectually prevented the vessels becoming what is 
technically termed “ironsick,” meaning that the bolt- 
holes became so widened by corrosion, that the bolts 
were loosened ; he recommended, however, that the 
lead sheathing should be stripped every seven years, 
on account of the decay of the oakum in the joints; 
declaring, too, that it became less foul on the voyage 
than wood sheathing, and was much more easily 
cleaned. These different opinions led to the issue of 
an Order in Council in 1682, for the appointment of 
commissioners to examine and report upon the 
alleged injury to the iron work by milled lead 
covering ; it is probable their report was unfavour- 
able, as it is said that the use of lead covering, 
fastened with copper nails, was abandoned on account 
of the rapid corrosion of the rudder irons. A contro- 
versy appears to have arisen on this subject, the merits 
of which it would be difficult to ascertain after such 
a lapse of years. Government, however, subsequently 
determined to make another trial of the value of 
lead covering ; accordingly, the Marlborough was so 
sheathed, and laid up in ordinary, at Sheerness. A 
few years after, she was docked, at Chatham, in 1770, 
when it was found that the lead sheathing was 
covered with weeds, and the iron fastenings very much 
decayed; the lead was in consequence removed, and 
a wood sheathing substituted. Several patents were 
afterwards obtained for different mixtures of metal 
for this purpose, none of which seem to have suc- 
ceeded, being all subject to the same inconveniences 
as the simple metal; among which was the influence 
of the sun in the torrid zone, which was said to reduce 
the lead, in the course of five or six years, to a calx. 

£ Description of an Improved Level and Stand,’ by 
G. Townsend.—This improvement being intended to 
procure a firmer basis and greater facility of adjust- 
ment than by theordinary level,theauthor has adopted 
the principle of the triangular plate, with three level- 
ling screws. In the ordinary instrument, with two 





pairs of screws, it has been found that the antagonist 
screws, besides being apt to wear unequally, and to 
indent the lower plate, are sometimes bent, and thus 
cause an unequal action upon the upper plate. To 
ebviate these defects, the screws in the tripod level 
are made to work into inverted cones, which are 
fixed in the three grooved arms of the stand head; 
the weight is more equally distributed, and the tele- 
scope more speedily brought to a level. The tele- 
scope is fixed to the levelling plate by an upright 
limb, and to this is added a small longitudinal cross 
level, as in Gravatt’s instrument. In the improved 
stand, each of the legs is attached to two arms of 
the lower tripod plate, by which means a firmer 
basis is obtained. The usual locking plate, to secure 
the levelling screws, is also attached to this instru- 
ment, and kept in place by a spring catch ; there is 
also a metal ring fixed on the upright limb, above 
the arms, and which falls into three spring catches in 
the table plate, by which any derangement from 
accidental violence, or in removal from one station 
to another, is effectually prevented. A small circu- 
lar spirit level is fixed in the stand in order to adjust 
it before the instrument be placed on it, by which 
means the labour of adjustment is considerably 
abridged. 

‘Experiments for determining tlie position of 
the neutral axis of rectangular beams of cast and 
wrought iron and wood, and also for ascertain- 
ing the relative amount of compression and ex- 
tension at their upper -and under surfaces, when 
subjected to transverse strain,’ by Joseph Colthurst. 
—Numberless experiments were related, and the 
result in every case showed that the neutral axis of 
extension and compression in cast iron girders was 
certainly situated within two-tenths of an inch of 
the centre. Similar experiments were then made on 
wrought iron, with precisely the same results, show- 
ing that the neutral axis, if not actually situated at 
the centre, was nearly identical with it. A similar 
series of experiments, made upon wood beams, gave 
exactly the same results as regarded the position of 
the neutral axis. From all the foregoing experi- 
ments, the author concludes that the neutral axis of 
extension and compression in rectangular beams of 
cast and wrought iron and wood, is situated at the 
centre of their depth, when those beams are subjected 
to transverse strains. Experiments were also in- 
stituted to ascertain the amount of extension and 
compression of cast and wrought iron and wood. 
With cast iron, until rather more than two-thirds of 
the breaking weight was put on, the amounts of ex- 
tension and compression did not sensibly differ, but 
between that point and the breaking weight, exten- 
sion yielded in a higher ratio than compression. 
With wrought iron the amounts of extension and 
compression continue to be equal up to the complete 
destruction of the elasticity of the beam. With fir 
battens the amounts of extension and compression 
up to three-fourths of the breaking weight do not 
sensibly differ, but as the ultimate strength of the 
beam is approached, compression yields in a much 
higher ratio than extension, and may be actually 
seen to give way first. He states also, that the 
amounts of extension and compression are in direct 
proportion to the strain, within the limits of elasti- 
city, and that even after those limits are greatly 
exceeded, and up to three-fourths of the strength of 
a beam, they do not sensibly differ. 

* Memoir of the Montrose Suspension Bridge,’ by 
J. M. Rendel.—[See ante, p. 679.] s 

‘Supplementary Account of the use of auxiliary 
Steam Power, on board the Earl of Hardwicke 
and the Vernon, Indiamen,’ by Samuel Seaward.— 
The former vessel, of 1000 tons burthen, with one 
engine of thirty-horse power, effected the voyage 
from Portsmouth to Calcutta in 110 days, a much 
longer time than usual ; but still with an advantage 
of 29 days over the Scotia, a fine vessel of 800 tons, 
which sailed one week before the Hardwicke, and 
arrived 22 days after her. During the voyage, the 
Hardwicke used her engine 364 hours, and was pro- 
pelled by it 946 knots; an average of nearly three 
knots per hour: while in a calm, with the ship 
steady, she made five knots per hour. The total 
consumption of fuel was 90 tons. The Vernon, which 
sailed one month after the Hardwicke, made her 
passage to Calcutta in 97 days; passed the Scotia, 
and arrived 7 days before her, gaining 42 days upon 
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her during the voyage. The Vernon’s consumption 
of fuel was also 90 tons, but the copy of her log not 
being arrived, the number of hours during which 
steam was used, could not be ascertained. The 
India steam ship, of 800 tons burthen, with engines 
of 300 horse power, had not arrived at Calcutta, 
although she had been out 109 days, so that the 
Vernon, with only auxiliary steam power, had already 
gained twelve days upon her. The comparison 
between the advantages of these two vessels, in point 
of expense, is then fully entered into, and shows a 
saving of 3,733/. in favour of the Vernon, on a single 
voyage, while she gained at least twelve days upon 
the India in point of time. 

* Description of an improved Levelling Staff, and 
a modification of the common Level,’ by Thomas 
Stevenson. 

* An Improved mode of Paving Streets,’ by Edward 
Lomax.—His plan is, that a breadth of 2 feet 6 inches, 
near each side of the street, should be paved with 
stone, for the horses to travel upon, the carriage- 
wheels still running upon wood ; by which meansall 
the advantages of that kind of pavement would be 
preserved without risk to the horse. In very wide 
streets a centre track might also be paved with stone. 
By this plan the labour of the horse would be greatly 
diminished, a considerable portion of his power being 
now lost, because the wood pavement is less favour- 
able for the footing of the horse than for the motion 
of the wheels. The author is therefore of opinion, 
that granite pavement for the horse to travel upon, 
and wood pavement for the wheel way, would form 
a road on which the horse would work with the least 
loss of power, and the greatest safety. 

‘Experiments on the strength of Brick and Tile 


Arches,’ by Thomas Cubitt.—Two arches were | 


built, each with a span of fifteen feet nine 
inches, and a rise of two feet. The brick arch 
was two feet wide, and composed of half a brick in 
thickness, with cement. The tile arch was 2 feet 
4 inches wide, and built of four tiles, set in cement, 
forming a thickness of 4} inches. The spandrels of 
the arches were filled up level to the crown with 
rubble work and cement. A load of dry bricks was 
placed along the centre of both arches, and gradually 
increased at stated periods, from 12 ewt. 3 qrs. up 
to 160 cwt. at the end of seventy-five days, when the 
abutments of the brick arch gave way ; and the tile 
arch broke down while loading. 

‘ Description of a Stone Bridge on the Middles- 
borough Railway,’ by John Harris.—The bridge 
described in this communication is only remark- 
able for the flatness of the arch, the rise being 5 feet 
for a span of 30 feet. 





Entomotoaicat Society.—July 5.—The Rev. 
F. W. Hope, V.P. in the chair—Mr. Stephens ex- 
hibited specimens of Nematus Ribesii, an insect which 
has been extremely destructive to currant and goose- 
berry trees this season in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, he has observed that the present is the third 
brood this year, and has counted as many as fifty- 
seven eggs laid on the veins of a single leaf. Mr. 
Tulk communicated a notice of the occurrence of 
many specimens of Steropus madidus in the stomach 
of a toad confined in a small hole near Greenhithe; 
and Prof. Owen suggested that the examination of 
various copalites would possibly bring to light the 
remains of many antediluvian insects. Mr. Stevens 
exhibited the nests of Apoderus Coryli. Mr. West- 
wood noticed the economy of Tenthredo testudinea, 
the larve of which destroy a vast quantity of apples, 
eating to the core. The following memoirs were 
read: 1.‘ Descriptions of numerous new exotic La- 
mellicorn beetles,’ by the Rev. F. W. Hope. 2. 
‘* Description of Parastasia, the Eastern representa- 
tive of the new world Rutelide ;’ and 3, ‘ Observa- 
tions on the relation of Cryptodus with the Dynas- 
tide,’ by Mr. Westwood, which were also confirmed 
and illustrated by Prof. Burmeister, of Halle, who 
was present at the meeting. 

Aug. 2.—J. Walker, Esq., V.P. in the chair.— 
Amongst the donations was a fine collection of Egyp- 


tian insects. Mr. White exhibited drawings of 


Echidnocerus cibarius, a new crab from the Colombia 
River, the natives of which use it for food. Also of a 
new species of Ega found upon the cod fish, the 
eggs of which are used by the fishermen of Newfound- 
land as a bait, and also for a kind of salve. He also 





exhibited some very minute bees, and portions of their 
cells which had been imported into this country with 
logwood from Campeachy, and which had lived for 
two years in the neighbourhood of Southampton. 
The memoirs read were, 1. ‘A Monograph on the 
Coleopterous genus Compsosternus,’ by the Rev. F. 
W. Hope. 2. ‘Notice of a hitherto unobserved 
sexual distinction in certain genera of Lucanide;’ 
and 3. * Descriptions of some new genera of Dynas- 
tide, illustrating the relations of the genus Cry ptodus, 
by Mr. Westwood. 


MicroscopicaL Socrety.—At a meeting of the 
Microscopical Society, held July 21st, J. S. Bower- 
bank, Esq. in the chair, a paper was read from the 
Rev. J. B. Reade, M.A. F.R.S. on the process of 
charring vegetable tissue as applied to the examina- 
tion of the Stomata in the epidermis of garden 
Rhubarb. The author, after mentioning the great 
advantages derivable from charring objects for the 
microscope, which he first suggested, goes on to 
state that it is peculiarly advantageous for exhibiting 
delicate membranes, which cannot from their trans- 
parency be well seen, by the ordinary method of 
viewing objects, in water between glasses. It having 
long been a disputed point with Botanists whether 
the Stomata in plants were open or closed by a mem- 
brane, the author was led to examine the subject, and 
for this purpose took the cuticle of the common 
garden Rhubarb, which he obtained by macerating 
the sheaths investing the flower stalks for a few days 
in water, and then charring it ; from his observations 
he arrives at the following conclusions: That the 
application of the process of the charring proves 
beyond a doubt that the Stomata in this tissue of the 
Rhubarb are distinct openings into the hollow cham- 
bers of the parenchyma of the leaf; that the per- 
foration is the rule, and not the exception, in the 
structure; and that the exception, where it exists, i.e. 
where the Stomata are closed, proves the existence 
of the overlying membrane discovered and described 
by Dr. Brown. Some discussion followed, in which 
Messrs. Gray, Lindley, and Quekett took a part. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


A new farce at the Haymarket, which amusingly 
satirizes ladies’ boarding schools and yeomanry sol- 
diers, is the only novelty we have to report on. 
‘The Boarding School’ is one of Mr. Bernard’s lively 
pleasantries, with a few capital jokes, and diverting 
situations, but depending for its fun chiefly on its 
broad caricature of school-girls’ habits and school- 
mistresses’ customs. ‘To describe the stratagems by 
which three yeomanry officers gain access to the 
school, and their pranks when there, is needless; we 
have only to say that Mrs. W. Clifford is the 
governess, and Mrs. Stirling, Miss P. Horton, and 
Miss Charles are the three head “ boarders,” and 
that the farce was deservedly successful. 

* Martinuzzi’ continues to be played nightly at the 
Enetisu Opera, and a liberal issue of orders secures 
a pretty full attendance. The omission of some of 
the superfluous imagery, has lessened the amount of 
absurdity, and the duration of the performance ; but 
by what strange obliquity of perception the passive 
endurance of tolerant audiences can be viewed as 
“ perfect success,” we cannot imagine. The time of 
commencement is altered from eight o’clock to seven ; 
we mention this for the information of those who 
may be curious to see this dramatic phenomenon. 





Mr. and Mrs. Keeley have been playing at the 
New Srranp this week; their engagement at Drury 
Lane leaving them at leisure to entertain the visitors 

| of this little theatre for a time, with comic acting of a 
| higher kind than they have been accustomed to. Their 
| personation of the ‘ Lady and Gentleman in a pecu- 
| liar perplexing predicament’ is extremely diverting. 





MISCELLANEA 
Newspapers.—As you have admitted a correction of Mr. 
| Simmonds’s ‘ Newspaper Statistics,’ permit me to trespass on 
your indulgence, so far as to state that the ‘Salisbury Post 
| Man, or Packet of Intelligence,’ was commenced on the 27th 
of September, 1715, and was published, for some time, on 
the arrival of every post—namely, three times a week. The 
present Salisbury Journal is a continuation of that paper, 

, and has existed under the latter title since 1720. 

Salisbury, Aug. 18. Yours, &c., J. HEARN. 

| I think Mr. Tymbs (ante, p. 606,) is himself in error. I 
have seen several numbers of the Norwich Mercury dated 


| 1733, and a gentleman of this city has in his possession many 





being, at present, absent from home, I am unable to give 
you the exact dates of these copies, or the consecutive 
numbers of them, which, my impression is, would prove the 
Norwich Gazette was established previous to 1709. At any 
rate, of that year several copies are still in existence. 
Norwich, Aug. 16. Yours, &c., HENRY Turyeg, 

Discovery of a Human Skeleton, Weapons, § Cm 
At a meeting of the Royal Irish Academy, Mr, J, 
Huband Smith gave an account of the discovery, in 
the month of November last, of a human skeleton, 
accompanied with weapons, ornaments, &c., interred 
on the sea shore, in the vicinity of Larne, in the 
county of Antrim. They consist of a sword of very 
characteristic form, double-edged, and rounded at 
the point; measuring two feet eight inches and 
nearly a quarter in its extreme length; a small 
portion, said to have been about six inches in length, 
was broken off and lost at the time of its discovery ; 
the blade varies from two inches to two inches and 
a quarter in breadth ;—the head of a lance (both 
this and the sword are of iron or steel, much cor- 
roded) ;—a small and very elegantly formed bronze 
pin, which measures five inches and a half in length, 
thickly encrusted with verd antique, and of the shape 
usually supposed to have been used in fastening the 
cloak or mantle ;—and lastlyfour fragments of bone; 
three of them being portions of a comb, the back of 
which (attached to the serrated part by rivets) is 
slightly but not untastefully carved on both sides; 
and the fourth is so minute and indistinct, as to render 
its original use and form uncertain. The workmen 
discovered these remains at a spot three quarters of 
a mile distant from the town of Larne, about seventy 
yards from the sea shore, and about five feet above 
the level of high water mark. The skeleton, when 
uncovered, lay obliquely, the head pointing towards 
the N.W. The soil about it, consisting of sand, 
without almost any admixture of clay, may have, in 
the lapse of time, shifted its depth ; but there scarcely 
appeared to have been more than from eighteen 
inches to two feet of sand or soil above these remains, 
There was no appearance of stone kist, or hollow 
space formed by flags set edgeways, which appear to 
belong exclusively to the more ancient interments 
preceded by cremation ; fragments of the skeleton 
alone being found in such, with indications of the 
action of fire, and usually accompanied by one or 
more cinerary urns. Yet although there was in the 
present instance no trace of coffin, either of stone or 
wood, there appeared no reason to doubt that the 
interment was effected in a regular and orderly 
manner. Across the breast was found the sword, its 
handle disposed towards the right hand. On the 
same side, but beneath the sword, was the lance 
head. The position of the remaining articles was 
not noticed at the time by the workmen. 

Mr. Fowler’s Calculating Machine.—At the close 
of the Meeting of the British Association, such 
members as felt an interest in the subject, assembled 
at the Naval Annuity Society, where Mr. Fowler 
attended and explained his Calculating Machine, 
and worked some simple questions by its aid, to 
exemplify its principle and action. The machine 
itself is on the principle of the old abacus, or 
calculating rods, At the first glance it has some 
what the appearance of a pianoforte, or organ, with 
all its keys laid bare. It would be impossible by mere 
description to make clear the details of the instru- 
ment, or the method of working it. The mere me 
chanism, although ingenious, is not, we think, the best 
suited to rapid movement, nor altogether free from 
clumsiness of execution: this, we understand, has 
arisen from Mr. Fowler having made every part of 
the machine with his own hands ; the assistance of 
workmen having been avoided through fear of piracy. 
What we most admired was, tke arithmetic on which 
the notation of this machine depends. We shall 
endeavour to give some idea of this: to go through 
its details would require a volume. The property of 
numbers which Mr. Fowler takes advantage of in his 
arithmetic is, that any number whatever may be ex- 
pressed by a proper combination of the powers of the 
number 3. The powers of 3 are in succession 
thus: the 0 power is 1; Ist, 3; 2nd, 9; 3rd, 27; 
4th, 81; Sth, 243; &c, &c. Thus then, suppos 
the number 14 is had by subtracting from 27, or the 
3rd power, the sum of 9, 3, and 1, the 2nd, Ist, and 
0 powers, and similarly for all other numbers ; the 
combination for some being more simple, for others 
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more complicated. Instead of using the nine com- 
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mon characters with 0, nought, or zero, as in our com- 
mon mode of numbering, Mr. Fowler only uses three 

marks, + when the poweriof 3 is to be added, — when 
it is to be subtracted; and the power itself is ex- 

pressed by the place in which the mark stands: thus 
a number 14 would be + — — —, where the 
— most to the right means that the 0 power of zero, 
or 1,is to be subtracted ; the next — to the left means, 
that the 1st power of 3 i is also to be subtracted ; the 
next, that the 2nd power of 3 is to be subtracted, 
and the -+in the 4th place of figures means, that the 
4th power of 3 is to be added. When any power be- 
longing to any rank or place is not required in ex- 
pressing any particular number, a 0 occupies the place 
of either + or —in that place of the combination of 
characters for the number : thus + 0 —0— + would 
express 243 + 1, diminished by 3 and 27, or 214, to 
express which, the 3rd power of three, or 9, is not re- 
quired ; the 0 then in the 3rd_ place expresses this, 
and yet gives the proper value to the —,0,and +,i in 
the 4th, 5th and 6th places. Arithmetical operations 
are then performed by the aid of these simple marks 
with all the rapidity and security of the simplest 
algebraic processes, and pretty much in accordance 
with the well known algebraic rules: thus to add 
214 and 14 the process would be thus: 


214 or +0-—-0-—-+ 
ae eee 
sum 228 or +0—++0 


here the-+and —in the place of the 0 power of 3 
destroy one another ; if the two —’s in the next place 
had a third with them, they would go on as one— 
to the 3rd place; that —is then supposed to be in- 
troduced, but to balance it a + is also introduced and 
set down below: we then have two —’s in the 3rd 
place, which similarly give + below, and one — goes 
on to the 4th place, where the + and — already ex- 
isting, balance one another or mutually destroy the 
—; that which has been brought on appears below, 
and so do the 0 of the Sth place, and the +-of the 
6th, there being nothing to alter them. One other 
simple example must suffice: multiplication of 214 
by 14 will stand thus: 


+0—0—+ 
+ 





O0++0+000— 
or 2187 +81 — 1 == 2996. 

Other processes are equally rapid, equally simple in 
principle, and uniform in method, and therefore we 
conceive that, independent of the calculating machine 
altogether, the method may be made useful in calcu- 
lation, The great defect of it at present is, that 
the translation of a given number into the ternary 
combination of signs suited to express it, requires 
the aid of very voluminous tables. We can con- 
ceive, however, that some simple method of transla- 
tion may be devised, and to this we beg to direct the 
attention of its ingenious author. In the machine, 
the successive rods have the power of the number 
that would be expressed by a-++-,or —, or 0, in the 
place in which the brass nail appears. The: range of 
the machine is greatly extended by the use of the 
lines parallel to the zero line, for thus 3 +-"s or 4—’s 
suppose, are in succession placed by the rod being 
carried down 3 lines or up 3 lines, and thus additions 
and subtractions are performed by the very motions 
which work the rods in the processes of multiplica- 
tion and division. The extent of power of the ma- 
chine will be conceived if we consider that 7 +-’s fol- 
lowed by 480 can be set on the machine, and would 
Tepresent the number 

87104955839944780770790212, 
While 55 +-'s would be, if all the rods were set one 
line only below the zero, 
87224605504560089535585253, or 
87 quadrillions, 224605 trillions, 504560 billions, 
89535 millions, 585253 thousands. 


To CorresPonDENTS.—In the abstract of the letter from 
f. Liebig, read in Section B., Monday, (ante, p. 647,) the 
Professor is made to say that “he had repeated all the expe- 
timents of Dr. Brown,” &c.; we are requested by Mr. Play- 
fair to state, that the original letter merely reports that they 
been repeated “in his laboratory,” but not that they 
Were executed by himself——L. L. D.—B. W. T. B.—C. P. 
~A. L—H, J. B.—I. 8. M.—recejved. 
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Budget of a Blue Jac net of the he “fle Poule Frigate ; or, Journal 
of the Journey from Toulon to St. Helena, and thence to the 
Invalides at Paris—Autumn Leaves—The Three Great Boece hs. 
Book f. 1830. Chap. XVII. Parental Solicitude. Chap. XVIII. 
Things will take their own course—The History of Samuel Tit- 
marsh and the Great Hoggarty Diamond. Edited and illustrated 
by Sam's cousin, Michael Ange lo—Rustic Controversies. No. 
The Water Kelpie—Notes onthe North What-d'ye-callem Elec- 
a the Limerick Shrift—The Dissenting Convention at Man- 
chester. 








James Frase ree Regent-street, London. 
ast wt pobiobed 
Brisa alk “FOREIGN REVIEW, 


XXIV. 
1. Works of T banal Carlyle. 
Ceylon. 








Milman’s History of Christianity. 

Colonies and Colonial Goverument—Jsva. 

5. The Corn Laws 

6. historic Criticism of the Gospe!—He gel. 

ete Hutery and Prospects. 

London, R. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street; 
Edinburzh, A. Dublin, J. Cumming. 


MWE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER, price 2s. 6d., contains: 

1. Driftings and Dreamings in various lands. By G. H. Snoghy, 
Exsq.—2, Winslow's Anatomy of Suicide—3. Stavoren. By 
Merivale, Esq.—4. Sketches in Erris and Tyrawly—5. oie: y ur 
Illustrious Irishmen. No. X Sir ‘Thomas Molyneux, Bart. 
M.D. F.R.S. Part I. = September Flowers— etters from 
the ¢ Pea of Clare v and 1X.—8. Our Portrait Gallery. 
No. XXII. Doctor Barr ett, late Senior Fellow and Vice-Provost 
of Tints ‘College, Dublin, with an Etching—9. Charles O"M: alley, 
the Irish Dragoon. Chap. me ill. An unexpected check. Chap. 
¢ IV. The Despatch, Chap. CV. The Leave. Chap. CVI. Lon- 

don. Chap. The Beli at x7 < hap. CVIIL. Ireland. 

es Pwilliein Curry, jun. Co. Sackville-street. W.S 
the Col ‘ %o. London, Sold by all Bookseilews in Great Britain soa 

elo onies, 


7; m 
EWTON’S LONDON JOURNAL of ARTS, 
No. CXVIL., Conjoined Series, for SEPTEMBER, illus. 
trated by 3 Plates, contains nag following specifications 7~Elk- 
ington, for Gilding, Silvering, &c.—Elkington and Barratt, for 
Coating Metal—shore, ditto by Electricity—G. & H. Elkington, 
i Gilding by ditto—Lockett, Engraving Cylinders by ditto— 
abley, Embossing by ditto—Jones, Copper Vessels by ditto— 
Roberts’ 8 Fire *-escape—Atkinson’ s Thrashing and Winnowing— 
Palmer's Ploughs —Hancock’s Castors—Loach’s ditto—Leese, 
for Dyeing, and Harvey's Sulphur Furnace—Transactions of the 
Society of Civil Engineers—Review of London Electrical So- 
ciety —Scientitic Adjudications: Marling v. Kirby — English, 
Scotch, and Irish Patents, and € sslestial Phenomena. 

Published monthly, price 2s. 6d., Newton, at the Office 
for Patents, 65, Chancery-lane, and “Townhall. buildings, Man- 
chester ; Sherwood & Co. ; and Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’- 
court. 


bi) PORTRAIT of THE goose HOOK, Esq., ORIGINAL 
KETCHES by HIMSELI, and Illustrated by Ge orge Cruik- 
7 unk, Leec . nd C rowguill, 
THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF 


BEXtTLEY's MISCELLANY. 


RIC HARD SAVAG E: 
Romance of Real Life. 
Edited, with Occasional Notes, by CHARLES WHITEHEAD. 
Chapter V.—In which Richard Savage makes a very remark- 
es Blecovery, and finds that he has made as remarkable a 
stake 
Chapter VI.—In which a scene takes place too important to be 
—— passed over. With Ludlow’s appearance in a new cha- 
ac 
Hours in_ Hindostan. — Fac- | Seven Years. Br the Author of 
simile—Running a Mack — ‘Stephen Dugard 
Expectations — Delights of | Ode to Taglioni. By R. More. 
Bengal |. With anIllustration byLeech. 


ep Bi 
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weelen. By Simon Dach. | Eleanor Bingley. By Charles 
Adventures of the Deerslayer— White 
Death of the Red Man: By) M aunvla.: barrelled Gun, 
J. Kenimore Cooper. rown Bess. 
The a Mirror. By T. J.| The Olden Time. 


° # e Tragical History Sor Bs Ta- 
By W. H. Ains- | “imu ons by Alle ai ith Hlus- 
MERRIE ENGLAND in the QUDEN iN Time 
3y George D.; 

With the following Songs: —" ‘The Mountebank’ *s Song—A Raree- 
show-ditty—Old ‘Time—A Legend of King’s Cross—Toasted 


eese, 
T HE SMUGGLE Rs LEAP. 
y Thomas lagoldsby, Esq 
BIOGRAPHIC: Av SKETCH of THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
With a Portrait by Eddis, and Original Sketches by himself. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


use 
Guy Fawkes. 
worth. 


Just published, and sent gratis to any part of the 
Country, 


PART THE FOURTH OF 


A SELECT CATALOGUE 


OF 
SUPERIOR SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


BEING A PORTION OF THE 


EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF 
J.Dowding, Bookseller, 82, Newgate-street. 
PRICED AT AN EXTREMELY CHEAP RATE, 


*,* The following great leading Works, forming a part of the 
Collection, are, from their standard reputation and 
acknowledged worth, as well as from the exclusively 
cheap rate at which they are offered, entitled lo particu- 
lav notice. 


YHE ANNUAL REGISTER of HISTORY, 
POLITICS, and LITERATURE, from the commencement 
of the Work, in 1753, with Index Volume, 80 vols. 8vo. a goo 
second-hand set, in neat half calf binding, only 12 guineas; 
originally published at 56 guineas. 


ANOTHER SET, 80 vols. in new and very neat 


half calf binding, 16 guineas. 


ANOTHER SET, 80 vols. in new and very neat 


half russia binding, 18 guineas. 


ANOTHER SET, 80 vols. in half morocco, uncut, 


top edges gilt, 17 guineas. 


ANOTHER SET, 
gilt, only 18 guineas. 

*,* J. D. being in possession of the entire stock of this distinguished 
Work, is enabled to offer it exclusively at the above cheap rate, and 
to supply any of the volumes (in print), separately, that may be 
wanted, 


80 vols. whole bound, calf 


HANSARD’s PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, from the earliest period, 36 large royal 8vo. 
volumes, boards, 5/. 15s. 6d. ; originally published at 5a/. 


ANOTHER COPY, in new half russia binding, 


Sl. las. 6d. 


HANSARD’s PARLIAMENTARY DE- 
BATES, from the commencement of the Work in 1803 (the Period 
when the Parliamentary History terminated), to the year 1839, in 110 
vols. royal 8vo. new and very neatly bound in half russia, a fine 
uniform set, 54 guineas; originally published at 185/. 


ANOTHER COPY, halfrussia, in a good second- 


hand condition, only 48 guineas. 


HOWELL’s GENERAL COLLECTION of 
STATE TRIALS, from the earliest period, 34 large vols. royal 
8vo. boards, 10/. 10s. ; published at 5 3b 


ANOTHER COPY, in new half russia binding, 
131, 138. 

DR. REES'’s CYCLOP-EDIA, 45 vols. 4to, 
neatly half-bound russia, 18/. 18s. ; originally published at 95/. 

ANOTHER COPY, nearly new, and very hand- 
somely half-bound russia, 22/. 10s. 
*,* J. D. having purchased the remaining Stock of Parts in the hands 


of the Publishers, is enabled exclusively to supply such as may be 
wanted, and in print, at a very reduced rate. 


ENCYCLOP/EDIA BRITANNICA, 3rd edit. 
22 vols. 4to. calf, very neat, only 4/. l4s. 6d. 

ANOTHER COPY, with SuppLement, 5th 
edition, 26 vols. 4to. new and * neatly half-bound calf, 13/. 13s.; 
originally published at 51/. 


ANOTHER inne 7 - and last complete 


edition, new and h 1 russia, 172. 17s. 


ANOTHER one. 7th edition, as far as pub- 
lished, 40 “esi nearly new, 4to. cloth lettered, 14s. each; pub- 
lished at 18. 

*y* The nn Stock of the fourth, fifth, and sixth editions and Sup- 
plement having been purchased by J. D., he is enabled exrctusively 
t> supply Parts wanted, and in print, at an extremely reduced 

ale. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA (BREWSTER’s EDIN- 


BURGH), 18 vols, 4to. calf gilt, 14/. 14s. ; originally published 
at 42/. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA (THE LONDON), com- 
plete in 45 Parts, royal 8vo. boards, 5/. 15s. 6d.; published at 18/. 


ANOTHER COPY, last edition, complete in 22 


vols. cloth lettered, 6d. 16s. 


aeadaaemaee METROPOLITANA, 40 
Paste. . ae clean and in good condition, 10s. 6d. cach: 
publishe 


ENCYCLOPADIA (THE BRITISH), 10 





large royal 8vo. vols, half-bound calf, 4/. 18s, 





Now ready, No. V., price 1s., embellished with Tw. 
on Steel.’a full- ies Portrait of Mademoiselle | Rac =e ings 
Aves Illustrations on Wood, 
NEORGE CRUIKSHANK'’S OMNIBUS, 
Contents:—Mademoiselle Rachel—Frights, No. 2—4 Short 
Cruise at Margate—Epigrams — Passionate People —Our New 
Cooks—A Song of Contradictions—Frank Heartwell ; or, Fifty 
os te F A Warm Reception—Tea-Table Tattle~Omnibus 
Chat—The Fashions, &c.—Letter from Mrs. Toddles 
ilt & Bogue, Fleet-street, and all Booksellers, 


ISEASES of VoREs, ae. ot! ’ Publish 
in one volume 8vo. Ay Bailliére, 219, 
Re soars ret ena ACT ical OesEny TiO} S on DISEASES 
of By W. J S. Surgeon to the Blenheim-street 
ob teeny ie Women poe ‘Diseases of the Skin, &c. B. Mr, 
Jones has removed to 26, Park-lane (3 doors from Piccadilly) 
where he may be consulted till 12 o'clock at noon, daily, as usual. 


This day is published, a new edition, in 1 vol. feap. price 7s, éd, 
witha sracially-onamased Frontispiece 


Ct4ft ERS on CHU RCHY ARDS, 
Ry CAROLINE SOUTHEY,, 


Authoress of * Solitary Hours,” 
l Ww Glew Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, a 22, Pall Mall, 
sondon 
Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, at Is. each, a New Work for 
the use of Schools. Governesses, and Familie 
ORNE R’S HISTORICAL LIBRARY: 
cheap, accurate, and beautifully-illustrated History of 
every Country’ in Europe, from the earliest period to the present 
time. 

On ‘the Ist of September was published. price ls. embellished 
with a beantiful Engraving on Steel, and an accurate Map, 
Part XX. of this Popular and interesting Work. 

commencing the HISTORY of POLAND and RUSSIA. By 
Miss Corner. To be completed in Three Parts, at 1s. each; 
or, bound, at 3s. 6d. 
Of the previous Nineteen Parts of this Publication, Three are 
devoted to the History of England, Two to that of Ireland, Two 
to Scotland, Two to France. Two to Spain and Portugal, Two to 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, Three to Germany and the 
German Empi re. and Three to Turkey and the Ottoman Empire, 
Any of which Parts may be had, together or separate, at ls, 
each. Or bound strongly in cloth for 6d. each country, extra. 

London: Dean & Munday ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and all 
Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


REV. DR. JAMES’S WORKS. 
In 12mo. price 5s. boards, the 9th edition 
COMMENT upon the COLLECTS, eee 
to he used in the Church of England. before the Eeictie 
and Gospel, on Sundays and’ Holidays throu: sent the 
By the Rev JOHN JAMES 
Prebendary of Peterborongh, and Vic ar oy St. John Baptist 
arish, in that Cit 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’ 2c burchyard, oF Waterloo-place. 
so, by the same Author r, 

1. Christian Watchfulness, in the Prospect of 
Sickness, Mourning, and Death. 4th edition. 12mo. 6s. 

2. Proper Lessons, to be read at Morning and 
Evening Prayer on the Sundays and other Holydays throughout 
the Yeur. rith a short Practical Commentary, and Explana- 
tory Notes. Dedicated, by permission, to His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. In 12mo. price 12s. in cloth and lettered ; or 18s. 
in morocco. 

















NEW ZEALAND. 
HE ISLANDS of NEW ZEALAND, from 
the Admiralty Surveys of she English ond French Marine, 
from the observations of the Oilicer of the New Zealand Com- 
pany, and from numerous Ske tche ‘sand ee by James Wy! 
In shed, iorge sheets, price 12s.; in a Case, l6s.; on Roller var- 
nis ed 
This Map and Chart has Sailing Directions to all the Harbours 
that have been surveyed, and the soundings hog the Shores; 
together with a survey of the Chatham group of Islands, and 
the information derived from the New Survey at 
hart of Cook’s Straits, compiled from original 
surveys, with Sailing Directions, and a Vignette of Cook's Straits, 
= een Cape Jackson and Kapiti Island. One large sheet, 3s. 
New Chart of New Zealand, one sheet, 5s.; in 
Case, 8s. With separate Charts of Port Manakao, Hokianga 
River, Southern Port, Dusky Bay, Port Nicholson, and Plans of 
Towns. 

The Town of Wellington and Port Nicholson, 
New Zealand, with the Sections ond Allotments. Surveyed by 
Capt. Chaffers, R.N. One Sheet. 2s. 6d. 

Bulished by James W yla, Ot to the Gus and 
H.R.H. Prince Albert, Charing-cross East. London 





DENT’S LECTURES ON wee AND OTHER 
TIME-PIECE 
AX3 TLL STRATED PABSTRACT from TWO 
ES on the CONSTRUCTION and MANAGE- 
MENT a CHRONOM. ETERS, WATCHES, and CLOCKS, de- 
livered by Mr. DENT in May, 1841, before the Members of the 
United Service Institution. has been arranged for the instruc: 
Hen of general readers. The Abstract contains a statement of 
the relative merits of English and Foreizn Workmanship, and 
an Explanation of the different Escapements, with directions 
for the choice, regulation, and management of all kinds of 
Time-keepers. The Pamphlet is published by the Author, at 
No. 82, Strand, nd, price e ls., but gratis to customers on application. 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS, AncrentT and 

Movers, priced UNUSUALLY Low, for ready money, is 
published every "Month, GRATIS, and sent post free. by Gentle- 
men sending their address to G. WILLIS, Bookseller, Piazza, 
Covent Garden. These cheap-priced Catalogues contain the 
best Collections of Books in every variety of Literature; by 
this means Country Gentlemen, Students, jooksellers. and Li- 
brarians, can obtain almost any work at a price much less than 
usually charged. 

Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, from its Commence- 
ment, 34 vols. royal 8vo. calf gilt, bound fi in 17, illustrated by 
1418 beautiful coloured Plates, only 41. 4 1787. 1811. 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s Dramatic Works, edited 
 P Weber, 14 vols. 8vo. half calf gilt, uncut, fine copy, — 


Lewis's Topographical Dictionary of England and 
Wales, 7 vols. o. aoe gilt, last edition, just published © at 
14/. 14s. ; only 4/. 

Fraser’s Magazine, complete to 1841, 22 vols ‘al 
new, half calf gilt, fine copy, with all the excellent Portraits, 
only 6/. 6s. ; published at 20/. 1830-40. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, the Supplement to the 
Third, Fourth. Fifth, or Sixth Editions, 12 Parts, forming 6 vols. 
4to. edited by Napier, 3s. 

Kirby and Spence’s Entomology, coloured Plates, 
4 vols. 8vo., 2/. 10s.; published at 4/, Very scarce, 
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BRADFORD'S AMERICAN ATLAS, now reduced to Two Guineas. 


A COMPREHENSIVE ATLAS, 


GEOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, 


AND COMMERCIAL. 


By T. G. BRADFORD. 


Consisting of Seventy-six well engraved } Maps, including all the separate States in America, with most valuable Statistical 


Tables and information. 


There are very few remaining unsold, 


R. J. KENNETT, No. 14, York-street, Covent-garden ; of whom may be had, 
LEVERETT’S NEW and COPIOUS LEXICON of the LATIN LANGUAGE, compiled chiefly 


from the Magnum Totes y atinitatis Lexicon of Facciolati and Forcellini, and the German Works of Scheller and Luenemann. 


Imperial 5vo. cloth, Wu. 


TODD'S INDEX RERU M;; or, Index of Subjects, intended as a Manual to aid the Student and 


the Professional Man in preparing himself for usefulness : 
pound, 4to. 10s. ; 8vo. 6s. fd. 


with an Introduction, illustrating its utility and method of use. 


Half- 


PETER PARLEY’S UNFVERSAL HISTORY, on the basis of Geography for the Use of Families. 


With Maps and Engravings. 
as written by the Author, 


2vols. small d4to. cloth, 7s. 6d¢.; or half calf gilt, in one volume, 8s. 6¢.—*%* This is the Original Work, 


SERMONS, by the late Rev. EDWARD PAYSON, D.D., Pastor of the Second Church in Portland, 


Maine, America. &vo. boards, Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


REMARKS on the WESTERN STATES of AMERICA, 


8vo. sewed, Is. 


Saggestions to Agricultural Emigrants, Miners, &c. 


or Valley of the Mississippi. With 





REV. HENRY MELVILL’S SERMONS. 
LS E R M ON S&S. 4th edition. 8vo. 
los. 6d. 
2. Sermons, Volume the Second. 2nd edition. 
fvo. 10s. 6d. x ; 
3. Sermons, preached at Cambridge, in 1836. 
Sth edition. 8vo. 5s. 
4, Sermons, preached at Cambridge, in 1837. 
ord edition. S8vo. 5s. 
5. Sermons, preached at rngpeagta in 1839. 


8vo. 5s 
“By HENRY MELVILL, 


a ide en Chap: 1, Camberwell ; 


tnd edition. 
sent, 






ite Fellow and 





pure hy: Se Wai 
2at Marlborongh-street 
yc COLBU RN 
| THE nome NEW WORKS, 
CHARLES CHESTERF TELD; OR, THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF A YOUTH OF GENIUS. By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 
3vols, with numerous Illustration s by Phiz. 





II 
THE PIC NIC PAPE RS, BY VARIOUS 
Fdited by C HAR LES DICKENS, Esq. (Boz). 
merous Iilustrations by George c Tui kshank, &c. 
IIt. 
EXCURSIONS IN NORMANDY, Stntive of the 
Society. the Scenery, &c. of that interesting French 
From the Journal of a recent Traveller. ted by F REL 
SHOBERL, Esq. 2 vols. small 8vo. 21s. bound. 
ALSO, JUST READ} 
Iv. 
THE CANADAS IN 1841. 
RICHARD BONNYCASTLE, 


HANDS. 


3 vols. with nu- 














By LIEUT.-COL. 


SIR 


2 vols. small 8vo. with Plates. 


v. 
THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN; 


4s OR, THE 
FIELD AND THE FOREST: a Novel. 


’ By JOHN MILLS, Esq. 
vols, 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
NEW WORKS, 
— for ge Brown & Co, 
The Fis irst Pa c @ be. of ‘UTHBERT W. JOHNSON’S 
EF. ARME R? 8 Ss ENCY C LOPE DIA,and Dictionary 
of Rural Affairs; containing Articles on Acacia—Acre— 
Age ~Agreement—Agricalture—Agrostis (bent grasse llot- 
ment System—Alluvium—Alp: rd sis of Soils—Anbury— 
a nt—Ap pricot—April, &e 
To be completed in Ten ‘Monthly Parts. 
Il. 


; __ A New Part of 
R. COPLAND’S DICTIONARY of PRAC- 
TIC AL MEDICINE. Part 7, price 4y. 6d. 
arts 1 to 4, 99.3; Parts 5 and 6, 4s. 6d, each. 
Bee 
. 2, price 
Mc LLOCH’S DIC MONARY, GEOGRA- 
4 PHICAL, STATISTICAL, and WIsTORIC AL. 
*,* Part 13 on Oct. 30th 
Iv. 
art 8, price 5y. 
RANDE'’S DICT ONARY of SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, and —_ —Part 9 on Oct. 30th. 











é Complete Sporting Encyclopedia. 
2S ENCYCLOPA:DIA of RURAL 


1 thick closely-printed vol. with nearly 600 
price 2/. 10s. fancy cloth. 


LAIN 
SPOR S. 
Wood Engravings, 


vi. 
A New Tale by Mr. G. P. R. James. 
HE ANCIENT REGIME 
3 vols. crown 8vo. price ll. lls. 6d, 
Vil. 
Sketches of Society, §c. by Mr. Choricy. 
USIC and MANNERS of FRANCE and 
GERMANY. 3vols. post 8vo. price 1. lls. 6d. 
Vil, 
The only Complete and Uniform Edition. 


HOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. 


\ 


& Fagen oy | HIMeeLF. Beautifully illustrated. 10 vols. 
IX. 
Uniform with the above. 
Jas MONTGOMERY ’s POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited by HIMSELF, 4 vols. with Illustrations, 205. cloth. 


TEAS JUST PUBLISHED | 











ro PARE uve an TEACHERS, 
publish t case, price 5s 
STRONOMIC. AL C. ARDS. ‘. Question and 


Answer. Particularly designed to interest and assist the 
Young in the subl ime study of Astronomy, and admirably 
adapted for a Birth-day Present, or Prize at School. 

London: T. Ward & Co. Paternoster-row ; and may be had of 
all Booksellers. 


Sik W 








WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


ALTER SCOTT'S POETRY and 





PROSE, 
w AND CHEAPER a ore 
y published, } soon. 

Ww AVERT \ HEART ‘OF ID-LOTHIAN, 
GUY. MANNERING. BRIDE Or LAMMERMOOR. 
NTIQUARY, IVANHOE 

t0B ROY MONA STE RY. 
OLD MORTALITY. ABBO 
BLACK DWARP, AND LE- | KENILWORTH. 

GEND O® MONTROSE, | LIFE OF BON. APARTE, Part 
SCOTT'S POETRY. { Il 

TALESoraG RANDE ATHER, 
Lives < OF DRYDEN AND | 

Sw | 


BIO KAprE IES. | 
LLANEOUS ree. 
Live OF BONAPARTE,Part 
_Kiohert Cadell, Edinburgh. Houlston & Stoneman, London. _ 
REEK and LATIN BOOKS for Schools and 
Students, published by J. G. PF. & J. RIVINGTON. 
A GRAMMAR of the GREEK LAN- 
GU Se E, translated and revised, with Additions, from Ward's 
Institutio oe Grammatices Comp ndiaria. } iam 
rison, \..A., of Bre », Oxto S- 
sical Master of bist’ 
Magdalen Bosy “ 4 2r 3s 
a at Christ's 2 “ s 
tC CERPT Ane OVIDIE METAM. et EPIS- 
ok ‘R. Wth English Notes, and an Introduction, containing 
Rules for Caustruin pe Parsing Praxis, = By i Rev. Wiliam 
Trollope, MA. 2n¢ ‘edition, I2mo. 3s. 6d. bound 
3. The BELLUM CATILINARUM of SAL- 
X Fon ICERO'S FOUR ORATIONS against CATILINE. 
Eaglish Notes. and an introdsetion 4 together with the 
BELLU aie GU RPHING M of SALLUST. By the Rev. William 
Trollope, M.A. ‘The 2nd edition, with Emendations, and an 


Appendix. 12mo0. 3s. 6d. boun a. 
4. ‘OMHPOY ‘IAIAS. The ILIAD of HOMER 


chiefly from the ‘Text of Heyne, with copious English Notes, 
illustrating the Grammatical Construction; the Manners and 
Customs, the Mythology and Antiquities of the Heroic Ages; 
and Preliminary Observations on Points of Classical Interest 
and Importance connected with Homer and his Writings. By 
the Rev. William Trollope, M.A. 2nd edition improved, 8vo. 


Ss. aa ie 
‘LIVIL PATAVINI HISTORIARUM 


5. T. 
libs ‘decem, Bellum Punicum secundum compos. Ex 2 ditione 
A.D 12mo. 7s. bd 


Jrakenborchii. cura Josephi VAT & 2 
6. EXCERPTA ex VARIIS ROMANIS 


POETIS, qui in SC bers 4IS RARIUS LEGUNTUR, 
's 





Vil 

rd; one of the Cl 

;and Morning Preacher at the 
- bound.—This Grammar is 















Lucretio S. Italico Ausonio 
Catullo Statio Claudiano 
Propertio Martiale 

Tibullo Juvenale 








Notulis Ulustrata, qu: ra Set le _- Johannes Kogers Pitman, A.M. 


4th edition, 12mo. 7s 


7. EURIPIDIS TRAGCE DLZ priores quatuor. 
Ad fidem Manuscriptorum emendate et brevibus Notis eimen- 
dationum potissimum rationes reddentibus Instructe. Edidit 
kicardus Porson, A.! 4 tecensuit suasque notuias subjecit 
Jacobus Scholetield, 2nd edition, 8vo. lis. boards. 





8. AESCHY Li “PRAGEDL. AE Septem. Cum 
Fragmentis et Indicibus. Recensuit suasque Notulas adjecit J. 
— a A.M. 2nd “ies IN 12s. 


The SCHOLAR’S INSTRUCTOR; a He. 
a... Grammar, with Points. By Israel Lyons, forme gly ‘Teacher 
of the Hebrew Language in the University ot Cambri dze. Re- 
vised and corrected by Henry Jacob. 4th edition, 8vo. 5s. bds. 
10. A NEW ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY; cont nining 22 Maps, coloured - Outline. With a 
complete Tndex y the Rev. J. P. Be M.A., one of the 
Masters of St. Baul A School. 8vo. 10s. 6. ‘half bound, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’ sc hare byard, and \\ \ aterloo-place. 


In one thick volume 8vo. (ie fag! x ove lope) price 10s., or sent by 


O* SYPHILIS, ond yah Diseases akin to it, 

illustrated hy atte of 100 Engravings, and nearly 200 
Cases and Prescriptions, with a voluminous dissertation. entitled 
the Anatomy of He alth, exhibitive principally of the conditions 
essential for married life and healthy perpetuity, with memoirs 
of the eccentricities and pec ullaritie s of the seortaure 5 system. 
By R.J. CULVERWELL, M.D. ‘To be bad of Stierwood, 23, 
Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers ; or direct trom the. Author, 
5, New Broad-street, City. 

















ATENT CARPET. 
DANKS, PAT ENTEE 4 THE TR ANSYERSELY: -COLOURED 
INGRAIN CARPET 
DANKS & SON respectfully invite the No- 
e_ bility, Gentry, and Public, toinspect this Novel and Ele- 
gant arpet, combining the beauty and effect of the best Brussels 
t little more than half the expense.—98 and 99, Hatton-garden. 
Carpet, Bedding, and Floor Cloth Warehouse. 


IERCE’S ECONOMICAL RADIATING 
STOVE GRATES.—FAMILIES FURNISHING are soli- 
cited to examine his large and extensive assortment of enna: $4 
ING-ROOM ane other GRAT ES, socgents SUIS ODA. from 
most RECHERCHE DESIG e LO ATORZE, 
ELIZABETHAN, GOTHIC, —~4 OTHER st tL x ‘with Fen- 
ders and Fire-lrons en suite, always on show at the Manufactory, 
o. 5. Jermyn-street, gent-street. These Grates combine 
ec onomy of fuel with elegance of style and superior comfort, 
and are specially constructed for the Cure of Smoky Chimneys. 
In Ned-rooms and Nurseries they are found invaluable. — 
Kitchens and Laundries fitted up in the most complete manner. 
— Mansions, Picture Galleries, Conservatories, and other Build- 
ings. effe etually warmed Lo Hot Water or Pure W erm Air.— 
i MA 








Baths of « very nd in extensive variety.—PIERC 
FAC TORY, ! 5, JERMYN-STREET, REGENT-STRE 





, ETC. 
15, Wellington. 


TO A ARCHITECTS, BUIL DERS. 
APIER MACHE WORKS, 
street North, Strand.—CHARLE BIELEFELD begs 
to inform Architects, Builders, &c. that in ac {dition tothe Volume 
of Patterns already published, he has now produced 40 new En- 
gravings (which may be had separately at 6¢. each). ‘The com- 
plete work now comprises nearly 859 patterns of works in every 
style, actually manufactured in Papier Maché, and on sale: 
consisting of Picture and Glass Frames, Cornices, Mouldings, 
Flowers, and every spec ies of decoration for ceilings, walls, &c. 
The excellence of the improved Papier Maché Ornaments in 
architecture is now fully understood and admitted by the first 
architec s, an i by the most eminent builders in London and the 
provine ne above folio volume is sold, bound complete, 
with a tariff of prices, at 3 guineas, which will ‘be remitted to per- 
sons ordering goods to the amount of 50/. or upwards. 


— sO AAT OD r yp 
ENAISSANCE CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS 
by APSLEY PELLATT, Falcon Glass-works, Holland- 
street, Blackfriars, ms pars since removed from St. Paul's 
Churchvard. » advantages are bold style of outline, refrac- 
tive brilliancy, au au ssive decorative contrast ; they are equally 
adapted for wax candles, oil, or gas, and having no streams of 
small drops, are oe ied with great facility : the prices are very 
moderate. In extensive show-rooms will also be found 
every descript ion of lable Glass, Toilette and Smelling Bottles, 
L amps, and Chemical Glas Iso, the newest patterns of China 
, Dessert and ‘Tea Servic .—Printed Lists, with Sketches 
— y had on application. The extensive Glass Works (of 
=ne h an illustrated description is in the ‘Penny Magazine,’ 
. 572) =" ay be seen in full operation any Tuesday, Wednesday, 
or thursday. 
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UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
w did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M‘LEAN, 78, 
lleet-street, opposite the Dispatch newspaper office, respect- 
fully informs the trade, artists. mpbalstere rs, and the public, 
that they can be supplied with LOOKING GLASSES and PIC- 
TURE FRAMES, of the very best vce hal at prices never 
hitherto attempte ed. —May be had gratis, and sent free of post to 
any part of the kingdom, LARGE SHEETS OF DRAWINGS, re- 
presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
ture frame $ and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with 
designs made expressly for thismanufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
and room borderings. Old frames repairedand regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for imme ediate delivery. 
—All goods not approved of in three months taken back, and money 
returned. 


> > phen 

EARDER’s IMPROVED ARNOTT STOVE, 
Economical ¢ agking. Apparatus, and Portable Oven for 
Ship's Cabins, &c.—J. aRDER submits to the public the 
following im Sn om A. a. i he has introduced in the Arnott 
Stove:—he has rendered it quite free from the possibility of 
those explos.ons to which all other stoves, of whatever name, 
based on the Arnott principle, are liable, when culm or anthra- 
cite is used as fuel; he has introduced a mode of ventilation 
which gives to the stove a property possessed by no other yet 
offe red. to the public, viz., that of producing a constant change 
in the air of the apartment, so as to prevent the oppressive sen- 
sation occasione db ay repeatedly breathing an atmosphere already 
vitiated by respiration ; he has invented a plan for descending 

flues, by which they may be carried to a distance of 200 or 
feet with infallible success, and he is ready to supply stoves and 
construct such flues in any part of the kir goer forfeiting the 
whole expense if they do not answer. His Economical Cooking 
Stove will cook for 12 to 16 persons at an expense of 3d. for 12 to 
16 hours, during the whole of which time the oven will be hot 
enough to bake; it is adapted for any kind of facl. Further par- 
ticulars, with descriptive engravings, may be had on sppiic - 
tion at his Manufactory, 28, BUCKW EKLL-STREET - 
MOUTH, where one of his Cooking Stoves may be seen in action. 


SIR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAG- 
NESIA.—On the value of Magnesia as a remedial agent. i 
is unnecessary to enlarge; but the Fluid preparation of § 
James Murray is now the most valued by the profession, as it 
entirely avoids the possibility of those dangerous concretions 
usually resulting om the use of the artic le in powder. It is 
justly esteemed as a remedy for Indigestion, Heartburn, Acidity 
of the Stomach, and in Gouty Habits; also as an absolute spe- 
cific in Sea Sickness, and for the febrile affections incident to 
childhood it isinvaluable. Sold in Bottles at Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
58. Ge ls., and 2ls. eac V. Bailey, Wolverham ton ; 
Hannay & Dietric meen. 6: ‘oxford. street, London, and y all 
emists. It will be requisite to observe that every bottle has 
the signature ‘Of Sir James Murray on the label, as there are 
spurious imitations offered for sale by some unprincipled Medi- 
c ine Vv ende rs. 


Be TLER’s TAST E LESS SEIDLITZ POW- 
DER.—All the solid ingredients of the Seidlitz Spring 
which are usually offered to the public in two separate portions, 
are here, by a process which prevents any spontaneous action 
upon each other, combived in one compound powder,—the effer- 
vescing eclution of which in water is nearly tasteless. Being in- 
closed in_ a bottle, it will, when nent securely corked, remain 
uninjured Py humidity during the longest sea voyage or land 
journe e solution, besides being more palateable, is made 
i much! less time, and with infinitely less trouble than that Bro; 
duced with the two powders prepared in the usual way.—Sold 
in 2s. 6d. bottles, (which are taclosed | in a case, and accompanied 
by a measure and spoon,) by the preparer, Thomas Butler, 
Chemist, 4, Cheapside—and J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street—Lon- 
don: may be obtained also of Davenport & Stedman, 20, Water- 
loo- pla ace, Edinburgh ; or, me order, through any Druggist or 
pe ~<dical Establishment.—*,* No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St, 
Paul's. If procured a be careful to order “* Butler's’ 













































Tasteless Seidlitz Powder, and to observe the address, 
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MR. BENTLEY will publish the following 


8, New Burlington-street, Sept. 4, 1841, 
NEW WORKS during the present Month: 


I. 


New Romance by the Author of ‘ The Last of the Mohicans,’ ‘ The Prairie,’ * The Pathfinder,’ &c. 
On Monpay NEXT, the 6th inst., in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE DEERSLAYER: A ROMANCE. 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 


Il. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME; 


Or, PEREGRINATIONS WITH UNCLE TIM AND 


MR. BOSKY, OF LITTLE BRITAIN, DRYSALTER. 


By GEORGE DANIEL. 


With numerous Illustrations by Legcu, &c. including several Fac-similes of rare and unique Old Prints. 


III 


THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


The NEXT VotuME, to be published with the Magazines at the end of the Month, will comprise 


GILBERT 


GURNEY. 


By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Sayings and Doings,’ ‘ Jack Brag,’ ‘ The Parson's Daughter,’ ‘ Maxwell,’ &c. 





NEW WORKS 


NOW READY: 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


STURMER: A TALE 


OF MESMERISM, &c. 


By ISABELLA F. ROMER. 


** A thoroughly well-written tale, and of very remarkable merit. Mrs. Romer takes high 
rank in this class of writing.”—Evaminer. 

“ A rare work of genius.”—Sun. 

“This work has many and various attributes of excellence, which must gain for it a very 


II. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Leech, 


THE PORCELAIN TOWER; 


Or, NINE STORIES OF CHINA. 
By T. H. SEALY, Esq. 


Rev. G. 


high place in the estimation of the public. The author writes with power, and has the art 
of sustaining an interest in her narrative from the first line to the last."—Court Journal. 
** Full of pathos, and skilfully written."—@lobe. 
«A very remarkable work, powerfully written.”—Era. 


111. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


AUTHOR’S MIND: 


THE BOOK OF TITLE-PAGES. 
Edited by M. F. TUPPER, Esq. M.A. 
Author of‘ Proverbial Philosophy,’ ‘ Geraldine,’ ‘ A Modern Pyramid,’ &c. 


AN 





Iv. 


R. Gleig. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, fromm Original Pictures, 


MEMOIRS OF THE RIGHT 


LATE GOVERNOR- 


HON. WARREN HASTINGS, 


GENERAL OF INDIA. 


Including nis Journats and Lerrers, now first published from the Originals in Possession of the Family. 
By the REV. G. R. GLEIG, 


Author of ‘ The Life of Sir Thomas Munro,’ ‘ Traditions of Chelsea College,’ &c. 


“This will be classed among the standard productions requisite to form a library 


v. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


WEDLOCK; 


Or, YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 
By the Author of ‘The Maid’s Husband,’ &c. 


; and richly deserves a place among the best biographies of the past age.”—Courier. 


vi. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


GUY FAWKES: 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By W. H. AINSWORTH, Esq. With numerous Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 


Vil, 


Dr. 


en. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE HISTORY 


OF DUELLING; 


Comprising NARRATIVES of the most remarkable PERSONAL ENCOUNTERS, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 


By DR. MILLINGEN, 
Author of ‘ Curiosities of Medical Experience,’ &c. 
‘Dr. Millingen’s work is of a character altogether anecdotical—the cream of French and English memoirs.”—Athenzum. 


VIII. 


Sam Slick. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, NEW EDITION of 


THE CLOCK-MAKER; 
OR, SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF SAM SLICK, OF SLICKVILLE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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London : Jaues Hotmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents : for SCOTLAND, 


Published every Saturday, at the ATHEN/EUM OFFICE, 14, We) 
costs. Ball & Brediyte, Edinburgh a = 


treet North, Strand, by Joun Francis; andsoldby 
RBLAND, J. Cennaloge Dublin. 
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